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Part of the Chapel interior, the entirety of which was designed and executed 
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Caveat Emptor 


When you embark upon a fund-raising campaign, you under- 
take a program which will have far-reaching effects in your 
parish and community. 


A campaign succeeds or fails not only in terms of money 
sought and obtained. A good campaign should mean raising 
the money you need, and also increased regular giving to the 
Church, a closer relationship with the men of the parish, and 
a new spirit of pride among your Catholic people for what they 
have accomplished together. 


Success of this kind can be achieved only if the fund-raising 
counsel you select achieves the monetary goal without “pres- 
sure’ by educating your people to giving. This full measure of 
success cannot be achieved if your people are tied up for too long 
in pledge payments which stultify further parish growth and 
cause personal resentment. 


There is one good reason why Lawson Associates is “‘the big- 
gest”’ in the Catholic fund-raising field. It is the best. 


Catholic fund raising in America today is, in a large sense, based 
on methods and procedures constantly being developed and im- 
proved by Lawson Associates. A copy is a poor substitute for 
the original. In the case of fund-raising counsel, you can afford 
the best. 


As the result of every campaign—and we have had more than 
3,500 in Catholic parishes—-we study and improve our methods. 
By the time others have copied those methods, we have im- 
proved upon them yet again. 


Lawson Associates will not offer you percentages, contingencies, 
a religious revival or any other inducement. We offer you the 
finest in Catholic fund-raising campaign direction at a fair fixed 
fee which you can afford. We offer you the services of the best 
and leading and most experienced firm in the field. 


We will raise you more money, in less time, without pressure 
through techniques developed and improved daily. We offer 
you the professional counselling and direction of a financially- 
responsible company whose record you can investigate, whose 
accomplishments are unequalled, whose word you can trust. 


You cannot obtain this quality of service, this financial re- 
sponsibility and this type of leadership from any other firm or 
individual. 
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FUND RAISING COUNSEL ane. ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
lure Homiteric AND Pastors Review (Monthly), LVI, No. 11 (August, 1956). Copyright 1956 by Joseph F. 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- E 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 A 


ASSOCKS 
i / . 
Americas Yinest ( 
CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank Of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


p 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecaft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Roman Cope .......... 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
a 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
ee 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


WANS aN 


KLIN’ ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope .......+. 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ........ 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope ......... 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gotiue Cope ........2. 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 









Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (1) 


ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS. de- 
ees $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
“= ERE:. $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
Pre $3.10 
No. F4* Alter Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
Pr: $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $19.95 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
Lo hicchectenky saw kane knee $22.25 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
ol at a al tl a a a Sra il $17.50 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $15.50 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
ROE EE Rear: $12.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
NS een $15.50 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$12.50 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


ee eae $29.95 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ata liaiee Aiea ale mine ieee ea $40.25 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$14.00 
Surplice to match.......... , 


No. F502 Alb. Light weight \ ¢ J / 
linen, cross design embroidered \ rj 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G <) 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 

















































-tesiscsaehespaeenena nnd $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $13.50 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $7.50 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
NN 3 a's ai ei $28.75 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ....$23.50 


(L) Fl 7” 6 OCR" * 
BEE ok nceed $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 1.75 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
| aaa 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel... .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$ 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. : 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 
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(A) No. Bll. Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease in 
donning or removing. 
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(D) No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 imch...... $8.75 


(E) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Sur- 
plice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding in 
all church colors, made extra full. 
Specify color banding desired when 
ordering. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. . . $5.35 


(H) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine 
wearing Marquisette with lace, Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inches. $4.25 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
SN 56 cae ey ee Fa eeaee aarmne $3.25 
(I) No. B61. Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


Vedio “ SE . 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Alar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10. Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Cassock has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(C) No. B10. Front View of Button- 

On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices for 

capes and other accessories 
furnished upon request. 

THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.75 $ 5.75 $ 6.25 18 in. 
7 Yes. 38 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. tone Tao Pas, 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 7699 Vore 8.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.25 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.75 8.75 9.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 24 in. 
17 Yes. 58 in. £1.25 11.25 $1.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.75 12.75 13.25 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE « COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 
<i, ee $3.75 ae $5.50 
y > or 4.25 . |; 6.00 
y. 4.90 Pe as ws 7.00 
ne 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Same as No. B61 but without 
lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. ...... $3.00 
No. B80. Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $4.30 
(J) No. B110, Altar Boy Lace Surplice. 
Embroidered floral design. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch....... $8.00 
(K) No. B27. Alcar Boy Surplice. Fine 
Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch. $4.50 
No. B32. Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. ...... $5.95 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 











the finest 
fund raising advice... 


as near as your telephone 


Pox 51175 
@ CALL COLLECT 
TODAY 






<< 
No Obligation 


ALL CATHOLIC STAFF—70 PERMANENT STAFF MEMBERS 
OVER $85,000,000 RAISED 


FEE INCLUDES FOLLOW-UP SERVICE ON PLEDGES 


ANALYSIS OF POTENTIAL, TIMING & COSTS BEFORE ANY 
COMMITMENTS ARE MADE 


& 
te 
@ FLAT FEE—NO PERCENTAGES 
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COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 






DETROIT ALBANY FAIRFIELD, CONN. TORONTO, CANADA 
776 Maccabees Bidg. 90 State St. 44 Sherman Ct 21 King St. Eost 
Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 Clearwater 9-2413 Empire 8-4114 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost... 936 
Tragedy of Indifference 

Spending our goods is not the totality of 

charity. As Christ went out of His way to 

comfort the widow of Naim, we, too, must 

spend ourselves to be called imitators of 
His charity. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 938 
Pharisees and “All Filthiness” 

About this time every year the sermons 
get around to the old Pharisees. We must 
hy this time know them fairly well. The 
more important matter ts this: How much 
of the Pharisee is in each one of us, and 
what do we propose to do about it? 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 939 
Three Traps Are Set 
Against the Master three traps were set by 


Saudducces, Pharisees and Herodians. 


Page 
Against the modern counterparts of each 
the Master would have us set the three 
virtues of faith, hope and charity. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 942 
The Confessional “Bogey” 
Those outside the Church oppose invari- 
ably not what the Church teaches regarding 
the Sacrament of Peaance, but what they 
think the Church teaches. Those within 
the Church who stay from the Sacrament 
stay away for reasons which an under- 
standing of the Sacrament renders foolish. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecest 944. 
You Can Be Happy—and Good 
Men and women in the limelight of the 
world too often lead the most scandalous 
lives. Absence of public censure too often 
leads our youth to unreflecting imitation. 


Alone with God 


By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 


WarM IS THE WoRD which best describes 
the conferences of a full retreat in the 
pages of Alone with God. Father Ste- 
phen J. Brown, S.J., is able to communi- 
cate from the cold black and white of 
the printed page a welcome rapport and 
sympathy which is so frequently lost in 
the interval between the thought and the 
movement of the pen. Alone with God 
represents the fruits of over three dec- 
ades of work as a retreat master. 

After a few pages of the present work, 
the reader is no longer a reader; he be- 
comes a retreatant in the full sense of 
the word. Though an author of some 
twenty other works, the skill of Father 
Brown as writer gives way, and Alone 
with God becomes the sympathetic tone 
of the priest. It is hardly a jar, then, 


when the author occasionally eschews 
the complete and grammatical sentence 
for the startling clause or phrase, and the 
author is the considerate retreat master 
who, sensing the need for a break in con- 
centration, comes forth with a bit of his 
rich Irish humor or a literary gem. Every 
one of the priests and religious who con- 
fer with Father Brown in Alone with 
God will appreciate a refreshing frank- 
ness as well. Nothing new may be said in 
Alone with God, but all is said in a very 
new way. 

Retreat masters, those who give parish 
missions, spiritual advisers and preachers 
will value Alone with God as a substan- 
tial aid in their own work, as will, of 
course, those who would renew their 
spiritual strength by being alone with 
God. $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS HOLDS WICK 
UPRIGHT 

Wax burns evenly to bottom 

of glass, and wick is easier to 

keep lit because special Flik-it 

socket holds wick straight up. 





FLAME NEVER TOUCHES 
GLASS 

Flik-it construction provides 
anchorage from three sides— 
prevents sidewise movement 
of tin which often causes 
cracking by allowing flame to 
play on glass. 


—— = = 
-_—— = 
we ~ 


a 
Save work... \ 


remove wick holders 

quickly and easily / 

without ‘digging’, , 
7 


a 
SPECIFY 


K-17 


Pat. Pend. 


WICK HOLDERS 


Now available in both Emkay Credo and 
Grotto Lights—at no extra charge. 

Unlike conventional “tins,” Emkay’s exclu- 
sive Flik-it Holders have a special socket to 
hold the wick upright... and a special base 
design that anchors the wick but never resists 
removal. One flick and the holder is out — 
quickly and without costly breakage due to 
digging. Flik-it Holders are now available as 
an optional feature at no extra cost in Credo 
10- and 15-hour lights and Grotto 6-, 8- and 
10-hour lights. Specify preference when order- 
ing. 
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y= ARTICLE is in the nature of 
a farewell. I have been writing regu- 
larly for THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
{EVIEW March, 1944. Other 
duties, including the editing of The 
Catholic World and the writing of a 
weekly NCWC column for diocesan 
newspapers, require that I discontinue 
my regular monthly contribution to this 
teview. Needless to say, I am deeply 
grateful to the many readers who have 
written me their appreciation of par- 
ticular articles. The unfailing kindness 
of editors and publisher in the past 
induces me to indulge the fond hope 
that I may be permitted in the future 
to write an occasional piece for THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 
When I look back at the date of my 
first article for this Review, I can’t help 
thinking of the remarkable changes that 
have come about in the world these last 
twelve years. I am _ not referring 
specifically to the political changes on 
the global chessboard. As far as inter- 
national affairs are concerned, the more 
they have changed, the more they have 
remained the same. We have simply 
exchanged one enemy for another: one 
dictator with insatiable ambitions for 
another with equally dangerous 
schemes for dominating the world. Of 


since 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


course, the dictatorship in the second 
‘ase has now become a “collective dicta- 
torship,’ but, by and large, Soviet 
Russia is Just as fearful a menace today 
as Nazi Germany was in the early days 
of the last World War. The change of 
strategy since Geneva has not fooled 
any but the most gullible. 


PROGRESS—TO WHAT? 


The really amazing change since 1944 
has been in the field of industry. Our 








The publisher of THe Homitetic AND Pas- 
TORAL Review, Mr. Clement J. Wagner, pays 
tribute to Fr. Sheerin on page 901. 





industrial advance has been astound- 
ing in these United States. American 
technology has made America unques- 
tionably the most powerful nation on 
the face of the earth. 
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Consider, for instance, the chemical 
revolution. In a recent article in The 
Journal of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, John R. Hoover, told 
of the stupendous degree to which 
chemical products have transformed the 
economic face of the nation. More 
importantly, they have changed our 
way of life very substantially. This 
can be seen in the very volume of 
business in chemical products. A $3 
billion industry in 1925 grew into a 
$23 billion dollar industry in 1955. In 
fact, the chemical industry is growing 
three times faster than any _ other 
American industry. 

Take, for instance, the plasties trade. 
Before the war it was practically 
unknown. Today it is a billion dollar 
affair. In 1944 the rubber industry 
didn’t amount to much, but chemists 
began experimenting with rubber. To- 
day the average American uses twenty- 
one times as much rubber as the ordi- 
nary European. In an emergency the 
United States would not need to depend 
on any foreign source for its rubber. 
So it goes all along the line. Chemicals 
are revolutionizing American life, con- 
tributing new medicines that lengthen 
the life span, offering the farmer new 
fertilizers, pesticides, fungicides and 
weed-killers, produeing man-made fab- 
ries to replace wool, cotton, silk. 

Now I have made this lengthy digres- 
sion about the chemical industry to 
show how American technology is 
changing the face of our economy and 
ehanging also our manner of living. It 
does seem that we are at the beginning 
of a golden era of human comfort and 
graceful living. Technology, our know- 
how in administration and production, 
will strip life of much of its drabness 
and eliminate much of the back-break- 
ing labor of the past. Yet, when we 
talk about technology and American 
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business genius, we know that the heart 
and source of all this progress is Science. 
It is the research scientist in his lab- 
oratory who is the mainspring of this 
revolution. He devises the new me- 
chanical inventions; he discovers the 
new chemicals; he explains how a for- 
mula can become a new plastic toy, a 
serum, a new surface for old woodwork. 
The future lies in his hands. 


NO GENIUS WITHOUT MORALITY 


Is the future safe in his hands? The 
prospect just now is incredibly bright, 
but there were other times in the history 
of the world when sheer happiness 
seemed to lie almost within reach of 
the underprivileged. There is the old 
maxim: “The only thing we learn from 
history is that we never learn from 
history.” It is tragically true that men 
tend to ignore the lessons of the past. 
The past can be a trial balance from 
which we can work up to the right 
answers. There was a time, not so 
distant generation, when 
scientists saw spread before them a 
bright horizon of almost unlimited com- 
fort and happiness. That was at the 
beginning of this century. They failed 
to achieve that high standard of living 
through their own cocksureness. Will 
they make the same mistake in this 
next half-century? 

The Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 


from. this 


nology held a mid-century convocation 
on scientific progress in May, 1949. 
The guest speaker was Winston 
Churehill, the Elder Statesman. He 
reminded his audience of the almost 
eestatic sense of expectation that 
greeted the beginning of our century. 
It was assumed that science, by itself, 
would give mankind absolutely phe- 
nomenal blessings such as better meals, 
more beautiful garments, shorter hours 
for work and longer hours for leisure. 
(He did not mention this facet, though 











Au Revoir 


We of Tne Homitetic AND PastTorAL Review have been very fortunate 
over the years in having many capable writers to offer our thousands of 
subscribers in the most widely read Catholic clergy magazine in the world. 
None of our authors has been held in higher esteem nor proven more popular 
with our readers, nor has any other single author over the last twelve years 
continued to offer more provocative and timely articles than has Reverend 
John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 

It is therefore with sincere and deep regret that the editorial staff and 
the publisher of THE HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW announce at this 
time the loss of Father Sheerin as a regular contributor. In addition to 
being Editor of The Catholic World, Father Sheerin will take over the 
weekly syndicated column of Reverend James Gillis, C.S.P. We have felt 
not only privileged to publish the fine articles of Father Sheerin, but we 
have enjoyed the wonderful friendship and competent counsel of this very 
capable and learned Paulist. 

While Father Sheerin is leaving our pages as a regular contributor, many 
of our readers will continue to follow his writings through the regular 
weekly column which he will have syndicated through the diocesan papers, 
and they will also be glad to know that we have a promise from Father 
Sheerin that he will write articles for THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
as frequently as his pressing commitments permit. 

We take this opportunity to thank Father Sheerin publicly for his many 
valued contributions to THe HomiLetic AND PASTORAL REviEwW and also for 
his personal guidance and friendship over these many years. 

It is our fervent prayer that God will spare Father Sheerin in good health 
for many fruitful years to continue the fine work he has been doing and 
that our readers will have the benefit of his wide experience and knowledge 
through at least oceasional future articles. 


Tue HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
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he might well have done so, that in 
establishing the Royal Society, the 
members rejected any co-operation with 
the social sciences and the humanities.) 
The golden age, said Churchill, was 
never attained. High fevers of nation- 
alism arose in one country after an- 
other, and proud science presented these 
new states with new and terrible weap- 
ons. Then came the most frightful wars 
in all history, bringing with them death 
and desolation. 

At the opening of the session, a Dr. 
Burchard had spoken with awe of the 
possibility of scientific control of men’s 
thoughts. Churchill dismissed such a 
possibility and instead told the scien- 
tists that they should take an interest 
in the humanities. Our morality, honor 
and principles of freedom are far 
more precious to us than “anything 
which _ scientific discoveries could 
bestow.” After urging the scientists 
to take a greater interest in the human- 
ities and religion, because they tame the 
wild passions that make wars, he con- 
cluded with these words: 


Life is a test and this world a 
place of trial. However much 
conditions change, the supreme question 
is how we live and grow and bloom and 
die, and how far each human life con- 
forms to standards which are not wholly 
related to space or time. 

Many of our contemporary scientists 
have learned this lesson. They look at 
the frightful carnage of two World 
Wars, knowing that it has been wrought 
through the instrumentality of scientific 
instruments, and they are aware that 
science, by itself, cannot make a better 
world. The fairest flowers of the 
human mind, the submarine or jet-plane 
or atom-bomb, can be just as easily 
diverted to destructive as to construe- 
tive purposes. Many scientists, there- 
fore, have concluded that the morality 
of the person directing a weapon of war 
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is more important to humanity than 
the genius of the scientist who invented 
it. In their hands our future would be 
safe. 


STARRY-EYED “REALISTS” 


Yet, I read one report from a scien- 
tifie group lately which made me 
wonder if perhaps there are some sci- 
entists who plan to include religion out 
of their blueprints for a better world. 
On May 21, the New York Times fea- 
tured on its front page the conclusions 
of “a speculative projection” drafted by 
members of the faculty of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

According to these scientists, man is 
today standing at the gateway to a new 
and wonderful era of civilization. The 
earth’s population will multiply at least 
two to four times, but there will be no 
shortage of meals, minerals or metals— 
for technology will provide. Machines 
will put to magical use the most com- 
mon raw materials, such as air, water 
and sunlight. Great factories will proc- 
ess rock as oil refineries now process 
crude petroleum, producing a steady 
stream of metals and chemicals. All 
this, however, is predicated on the ab- 
sence of a world catastrophe. 

These California savants assert that 
the one indispensable requisite is brain 
power. “So in a very real sense the 
critical limiting factor on the world’s 
resources is not materials, energy or 
food, but brain power.” Already there 
is a shortage of scientists and engineers 
and this promises to get worse in the 
future. Therefore, education, govern- 
ment and industry must rise to this 
challenge. Efforts must be made to 
discover and develop new talent. 

Not a word is said about. religion. 
Not a word is said about the need of 
directing and disciplining human be- 
havior, of regulating man’s unruly im- 
pulses, passions, hates and lusts and 
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ambitions. The basic assumption seems 
to be that man is a sinless creature. 
All we need for the brave new world 
is brain power and raw materials to be 
worked upon by brain power. This 
seems like sheer romanticism coming 
from men who should be realists. 

On June 12, however, another group 
of scientists presented a report. It dealt 
primarily with the question of the in- 
fluence of radiation on the future of 
the human race. It seems that the 
human body has a quota of radiation it 
‘an experience. It gets some from 
cosmic rays, some from medical and 
dental X-rays and from “fall-out,” the 
particles dispersed in the air from 
nuclear explosions such as are held at 
the Bikini atolls. The scientists of the 
National Academy of Sciences who 
made the report of June 12, claimed 
that Americans are using up their 
quota too fast. In case of atomic war, 
they will have no chance to survive. 
But what is more important, radiation 
penetrates to the reproductive organs, 
and the danger is that parents will be- 
come sterile as a result of too much 
radiation or, perhaps the children to 
be born will be deformed. 


ONLY THE ARTIFACT IS 
MORALLY INDIFFERENT 


Now these scientists did not mention 
religion. But they did complain of the 
behavior of certain persons who are 
subjecting others to too much radiation. 
Dr. Warren Weaver, head of the gen- 
etics committee, said it was stupid to 
use X-rays for the fitting of shoes. He 
also condemned obstetricians who make 
X-rays of pregnant mothers to show 
them how “beautifully formed” is the 
skeleton of their babies without taking 
into account the fact that the X-ray 
needlessly “doses” the mother with 


radiation. He also rebuked doctors and 
dentists who needlessly or excessively 
use X-rays. 

Obviously, the committee realized 
that the gift of X-ray photography is a 
wonderful gift, but it realized also that 
this gift must be handled properly by 
men and women with a sense of respon- 
sibility. If scientists are content to be 
mere narrow specialists, then they need 
not worry about anything but the 
gadgets which they invent and produce. 
But if they are interested in the welfare 
of humanity, then they ought to be con- 
cerned about how their gadgets and in- 
ventions and discoveries are being used. 
In other words, they should be inter- 
ested in developing good men to use 
these good instruments properly. The 
guided missile is a marvelous invention, 
but the invention itself is not nearly 
so important as the morals of the man 
who directs the missile. The German 
scientist, for instance, should be inter- 
ested in producing new and wonderful 
devices, but he should also be interested 
in seeing to it that better men than 
Hitler decide how the device will be 
used. | 

Earth can be fair. It can be fair if 
men will use their God-given intelli- 
gence to subdue the world and make it 
serve the needs of mankind. But it 
will not be fair if men are content to 
use merely their brain power. The 
world will be better when men are 
better, and they will be better when 
they know their place in the universal 
scheme and their neighbor’s relation to 
them. The world will be better when 
we have fewer demagogues, less corrup- 
tion in public life, less selfishness and 
arrogance and lust for power. Science 
‘an make a better world if and when it 
marches shoulder to shoulder with 
religion. 
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The ‘‘Catholic’’? Law School 
and the Natural Law—the 
Notre Dame Experiment 


Eines universities conduct 
some twenty law schools in the United 
States. These law resemble 
any other American law school in 
methods, in curricula, in anxious avoid- 
ance of faculty “in-breeding.” Why 
then call them “Catholic”? What pre- 
cisely, makes a Catholic law school 
“Catholic”? A clerical regent? The 
crucifix in the class room? The Com- 
munion breakfast? The portrait of St. 
Thomas More in the library? The 
course in “Legal Ethies” bolstered with 
borrowings from Moral Theology? The 
seminar in “Jurisprudence”? “Secu- 
lar” law schools also hang paintings of 
Lord Chancellor More, provide chap- 
iains for the student’s religious needs 
and offer courses in “Jurisprudence” 
eclectic enough to satisfy the fastidious. 

A “Catholic” law school is Catholic 
when its Catholic name and symbols 


schools 





Professor of Law, Notre 
Dame Law School, and 
editor of its Proceedings 
of the Natural Law Insti- 
tute, Dr. Barrett has writ- 
ten for such magazines as 
Sign, Columbia, Catholic 
Digest and for the law 
journals of Notre Dame, 
Fordham, University of 
Buffalo, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania. 
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truly mean that the philosophy of 
Catholicism is the soul of the entire 
curriculum and not merely of one iso- 
lated course. Otherwise it is but a 
convenience maintained by a Catholic 
university for the benefit of Catholic 
students who might just as well go else- 
where to study law. 

Not entombed like an 
corpse, but alive in the living body of 
Catholic philosophy there is indeed a 
philosophy of law as “catholic” as it is 
“Catholic,” for it rests upon the tre- 
mendously simple universal that God 
made all men. The word “God” is a 
Jurisprudence in itself.!. Such a juris- 
prudence is no more narrowly or in- 
vidiously “theological’* than the Ameri- 


academic 


* Cf. Cardinal Newman in the Jdea of a Uni- 
versity: “Vhe word ‘God’ is a Theology in it- 
self, indivisibly one, inexhaustibly various, 
from the vastness and simplicity of its mean- 
ing. Admit a God, and you introduce among 
the subjects of your knowledge, a fact en- 
compassing, closing in upon, absorbing, every 
other fact conceivable. How can we investi- 
gate any part of any order of Knowledge, and 
stop short of that which enters into every 
order? All true principles run over with it, 
all phenomena converge to it; it is truly the 
First and the Last.” C. F. Harrold (ed.), A 
Newman Treasury, p. 46 (1943). 

*Nervousness about the “theological” or 
“ecclesiastical” implications of Natural Law 
doctrine is nothing new today. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, Thomasius said “Ne falcem 
hic immittamus in campum venerandae Theo- 
logiae,” Inst. Tur. Div., lib. 1. ¢.1 5.163. Simi- 
lar fears appear in modern writers on the 
philosophy of law. Cf. Howe, The Positivism 
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can Declaration of Independence which 
also affirms as “self-evident” that all 
men were created by God and are there- 
fore “endowed by the their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.”’ The Ameri- 
can people “told the world” in their 
first public paper that they were build- 
ing a new nation dedicated to this 
ancient “catholic” philosophy of law. 
It is today the singular privilege of 
the Catholic law school to defend and 
to develop that philosophy long since 
dismissed from the secular law school 
and thus from the serious thinking of 
the jurists and lawyers they have pro- 
duced. The “Catholic” law school fully 
accepting this privilege cannot help but 
be at once Catholic and American. Yet, 
writing only a few years ago, Rev. 
David C. Bayne, 8.J., remarked :* 


... by and large, both bench and bar 
have been kept in woeful ignorance 
of the teachings of the scholastic 
philosophy on the Natural Law or of 
the practical applications of Natural 
Law philosophy to the everyday 
problems of court and law office. . . 


of Mr. Justice Holmes, 64 Harvard Law Re- 
view 529, 530-531: (The criticism of Holmes 
by the Jesuit scholars Lucey and Ford) “is so 
firmly grounded in the Catholic philosophy of 
law that were I to attempt to meet it directly 
I should find myself quickly engaged in a 
theological controversy beyond my compe- 
tence to discuss . .. (they) take a position 
which it was almost inevitable that members 
of the Jesuit Order would take: Holmes not 
only proclaimed himself a skeptic in matters 
of religion and denounced man’s relentless 
effort to give human values a more than 
human significance, but he denied the exist- 
ence of that law of nature upon which the 
Catholic philosophy of law is based. It would 
have required no special insight to predict, 
twenty years ago, that Jesuit teachers of law 
would find Holmes’ skepticism philosophically 
untenable.” Cf. Gerhart, The Doctrine of 
Natural Law, 26 New York University Law 
Review 76. Mr. Gerhart apparently sees in 
the revival of Natural Law doctrines an at- 
tempt to advance “ecclesiastical authoritarian- 
ism.” Thus he says “any attempts by casuisti- 
cal logic and equivocation to impose ecclesi- 
astical authoritarianism on the state by means 
of the doctrine of natural law will be opposed 
by democratic common law lawyers % 
p. 119. 
* America. Jan. 14, 1950 (Vol. 82, p. 433). 


Where the cause of this should be 
placed is difficult to say. The twenty- 
odd Catholic law schools of the coun- 
try have not expended a major ef- 
fort in the espousal of the Natural 
Law doctrine. Their journals have 
been relatively silent on the subject. 
Catholic judges and lawyers cannot 
be blamed, for many of them have re- 
ceived little or no specific Natural 
Law training. In the end the circle 
becomes vicious. It is simply a ques- 
tion of how to break it. 
SECULARIZED VS. 

“SPIRITUALIZED” JURISPRUDENCE 


Like its sister “Catholic” law schools, 
Notre Dame’s College of Law, since its 
beginnings over eighty years ago, has, 
of course offered instruction in the tra- 
ditional Natural Law philosophy of law, 
and has remained faithful to this origi- 
nal American Jurisprudence through the 
decades which saw it displaced in the 
secular law schools, by Positivism, 
Pragmatism, Materialism and Relativ- 
ism. We have no statistics to show 
how deeply the content or the teaching 
of the “positive law” courses was 
affected, nor how intimately the actual 
practice of law by the Catholic law 
school graduate was influenced, by the 
“Natural Law” course (an hour a week 
for a term) in his undergraduate days. 
How much of the seed fell even in the 
first sowing upon barren rock? How 
much upon good soil, only to be crushed 
out later, long before the hoped-for 
harvest? How many “Catholic” law 
school graduates in 1927, for example, 
had enough “talent for the jugular” to 
cut through at once to the fallacious 
“inarticulate premise” of Justice 
Holmes’ defense of compulsory steriliza- 
tion (less than ten years before Hitler) : 
“the principle that sustains compulsory 
vaccination is broad enough to cover 
the cutting of the Fallopian tubes?’ 


* Buck v. Bell, 274 U.S. Supreme Court Re- 
ports 200, 207 (1927). 
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How many were content, like Justice 
Butler, to “dissent without opinion?’”® 
How many more, charmed by the word- 
witchery of Holmes, silently acquiesced? 
All teaching is an act of faith. Its 
suecess is not measured by statistics. 
In 1890, von Jhering confessed that 
he probably would not have written his 
master-work Der Zweck im Recht, had 
he known the philosophy of Aquinas: 
“the basic ideas I occupied myself with 
are to be found in that gigantic thinker 
in perfect clearness and in most preg- 
nant formulations.’”® How many 
American von Jherings have since had 
the same confession to make?* Who is 
to blame? Has an American “Catholic” 
law school, sixty years after von Jher- 
ing, produced an English text of the 
Treatise on Law with an up-to-date 
commentary relevant to the problems 
raised by twentieth century legal phi- 
losophers, showing how, for example, 
the “bed rock” juristic question of St. 
Thomas: “Whether law is something 
pertaining to reason?” and the responsa 
of the Angelic Doctor have a disquieting 
pertinence to the difficulties in which, 
say, the modern American “realist” 
school of jurisprudence finds itself?* 
Has a similar service been performed 
for Suarez’ De Legibus ac de Deo Legis- 
latore? Who then is to blame if the 
non-Catholic judge, lawyer or law pro- 
fessor still talks of “Roman Catholic” 
Natural Law,® or believes that Scho- 
lastic Jurisprudence is but a vassal of 
Scholastic Theology, presumably con- 
cerned with the number of lawyers who 


*Id., p. 207. 

®* Der Zweck im Recht (2d ed.), Vol. 2, p. 
162—as quoted in Grabmann, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, His Personality and Thought (tr. V. 
Michel, O.S.B.), p. 162 (1928). 

7Cf. Frank, Law and the Modern Mind, p. 
xvill (Sixth Printing, 1949). 

® Frank, Courts on Trial (1949). 

*Id., p. 364. 
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can “dance on the point of a pin?” A 
“Catholic” law school forfeits its hon- 
ored title when it fails to combat ig- 
norance of the very philosophy of law 
which is its distinguishing inheritance. 
Perhaps it is not yet “too late,” but 
merely “too early” for us to hope to 
bring down by the sound of our trumpets 
the “wall of separation” presently 
raised between secularized and “spiritu- 
alized” jurisprudence. We can, at 
least, “leap over the wall.” 


REASONS FOR THE 
NOTRE DAME EXPERIMENT 


These considerations were behind the 
establishment of the Natural Law In- 
stitute at Notre Dame’s College of Law 
in 1947. The immediate occasion, how- 
ever, carries its own instructive lessons. 
In 1942, Dean Roscoe Pound’ of Har- 
vard Law School lectured at Notre 
Dame. Pound noted the current “re- 
vival of what was called juridical ideal- 
ism, and as it soon came to be 
called, a revival of Natural Law.’ 
Shortly after these lectures the College 
of Law instituted a program of readings 
in the “Great Books” of the legal pro- 
fession along the lines suggested by Dr. 
Mortimer Adler. Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, C.S.C., then President of the 
University, Dr. Clarence Manion, then 
Dean of the College of Law, and Hon. 
Roger J. Kiley, alumnus of the College 
of Law and Judge of the Appellate 
Court of Illinois conducted the program. 
One of the “Great Books” discussed, 
was, of course, St. Thomas’ Treatise on 
Law, “the finest system of the philoso- 
phy of law ever traced by a Christian 
hand,” as Frederic Ozanam called it 
long ago.'* Many of the students were 


” Pound, “The Revival of Natural Law,” 17 
Notre Dame Lawyer, p. 287 (1942). 

" Td., p. 287. 

"Ozanam, Dante and Catholic Philosophy 
(tr. L. D. Pychowska, 1896), Appendix V, n. 
pp. 471-472. 
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graduates of Catholic colleges and thus 
came to the law school with the usual 
“grounding” in Scholastic Philosophy. 
It was discovered, however, that most, if 
not all, had previously seen St. Thomas 
through the “smoked glasses” of second- 
ary texts and pre-digested lecture notes. 
To meet (unaided by “footnotes’”’) and 
to grapple with the text of St. Thomas 
himself was a new and refreshing experi- 
ence which became more stimulating 
when questions like the following were 
provoked: “What has this thirteenth 
century philosophy to offer me in deal- 
ing with the application of the ‘due 
clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment?” “Does it lead us to the 
discredited [sic] view that the only 
business of the judge is to ‘find’ and not 
to ‘make’ the law?” “Does not this 
philosophy of law, with its insistence 
upon ‘absolutes’ [sic] lead to blind de- 
fense of the ‘status quo’?” “How does 
this philosophy of law fit into the com- 
mon law judicial technique of ‘stare 
decisis’?” Even if some of these law 
student questions (and the writer has 
heard them in course) served more to 
show what the Natural Law doctrine 
was not, there was an increasing aware- 
ness that the ancient teaching had a 
living pertinence to present day prob- 
lems of jurisprudence. 


process 


In the course of these discussions it 
was suggested that the College of Law 
conduct. a public “symposium” (Plato 
in modern dress), inviting lawyers and 
judges to join with law students in an 
intensive examination of the meaning 
of the Natural Law doctrine and its 
specific applications to the day-to-day 
work of bench and bar. True, there had 
elsewhere been similar “symposia.” 
Unfortunately, these had _ often 
amounted to little more than bringing 
Natural Law out of moth balls for a 
day or two and then carefully replacing 


it “on the shelf for next time.” Notre 
Dame hoped for a gathering in which 
there would not be simply a_ pious 
chorus of “Amens” one day, and next 
day a faithful forgetting of the piety 
of the day before. Above all, Notre 
Dame hoped to drive deeper into the 
whole law-school curriculum the Natu- 
ral Law doctrine, making students in 
an American law school completely con- 
scious of their noble inheritance as they 
had been generations ago."* 


THE FIRST NATURAL 
LAW INSTITUTE 


The Notre Dame Alumni Club of 
New York City underwrote the ex- 
penses of the first session of the new 
Natural Law Institute (as it was called) 
which convened in the College of Law, 
December 12 and 13, 1947. Most Rev- 
erend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, then Bishop of 
Buffalo, and former President of the 
University, was Honorary Chairman. 
Over six hundred judges, lawyers and 
law students from all sections of the 
United States were in attendance. The 
lecturers presented a general or pano- 
ramic view of Natural Law doctrines. 
Dean Manion convincingly demon- 
strated that the original and authentic 
philosophy of law of the founders of 
the American Republic was the tra- 
ditional, age old Natural Law juris- 
prudence.'* With a wealth of citations 
he sketched the vital relationship be- 
tween the concept that man-made law 
is limited by the “absolutes” of Natural 
Law, and the cardinal principle of 
American constitutionalism — which 


Wilkin, “Status of Natural Law in Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence,” Proceedings of the Natu- 
ral Law Institute, Vol. II, p. 126 (1949). 

46 Manion, “The Natural Law Philosophy of 
the Founding Fathers,’ Proceedings, Vol. I, 
pp. 3-29 (1948). 
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limits government to certain defined 
powers expressed in a written Con- 
stitution.’ Mr. Ben W. Palmer of the 
Minneapolis Bar, long a courageous 
crusader for the restoration of the moral 
foundations of law, showed in his paper, 
“The Natural Law and Pragmatism,” 
how and why this original American 
legal philosophy had been betrayed.'® 
Dr. Mortimer Adler, speaking on “The 
Philosophy of Natural Law,’ and Mr. 
Harold R. McKinnon of the San Fran- 
cisco Bar, discussing the relation of 
Natural Law to Positive Law,!* em- 
phasized the danger of trying to make 
out of Natural Law doctrine what it 
was not, and then demanding of it what 
it will not give—a complete, ready-to- 
use handbook of detailed rules of social 
conduct which the human legislator has 
but to copy verbatim into his statute 
books. The final paper by Right Rev. 
Monsignor William J. Doheny, C.S.C., 
then Professor of Law at Notre Dame 
and presently Judge of the Sacred 
oman Rota, brought the session to a 
climactic conclusion with a presenta- 
tion of the “Eternal Law Background 
of Natural Law.’?® The Eternal Law 
of God, the Creator, is the solid and un- 
shakable foundation or final sanction of 
the whole concept of “law,” whether 
“natural” or “positive.” On it Natural 





* Id., pp. 3-6. 

Palmer, “The Natural Law and Pragma- 
tism,” Proceedings, Vol. I, pp. 30-64 (1948). 
Cf. also, Palmer, Defense Against Leviathan, 
American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 32, p. 
328 (1946). 

7 Adler, “The Doctrine of Natural Law in 
Philosophy,” Proceedings, Vol. I, pp. 63-84 
(1948). 

* McKinnon, “The Natural Law and Posi- 
tive Law,” Proceedings, Vol. I, pp. 85-103 
(1948). Cf. also McKinnon, The Higher 
Law, (address delivered before the confer- 
ence of Federal Judges of the Ninth Circuit 
at San Francisco, Sept. 3, 1946), American Bar 
Association Journal, Vol. 33, p. 966 (1947). 

® Doheny, “The Eternal Law Background of 
the Natural Law,” Proceedings, Vol. I, pp. 104 
-142 (1948). 
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Law doctrine finally rests, in chasmic 
contrast to current philosophies of law 
which have nothing to offer in the way 
of sanctions on human law but “half- 


way stops” like the “mores” of the 
community, or (more vaguely) the 
“democratic process,’ or (less ele- 


gantly) “What the crowd wants.’ 
Archbishop O’Hara most pointedly ex- 
pressed the long-range objective of the 
Institute: “Some one must challenge 
the false philosophies that have taken 
hold of our law schools and our courts. 
If we let it go longer, there will be no 
liberty to defend.’*! 

In his Foreword to the first published 
volume of the Institute’s Proceedings 
(1948), Fr. Cavanaugh said:** 


The Natural Law is not an ideal; it is 
areality. It is not a product of men’s 
minds; it is a product of God’s will. 
It is as real and as binding as the 
statutes in the U. 8. Code. It is not 
a mere ideal towards which all stat- 
utes and court decisions and systems 
should tend. The actuality is that 
any statute or court decision or sys- 
tem of law which does not conform 
to Natural Law simply has no valid 
binding force; it is inherently viti- 
ated. It lacks an element required 
for essential validity. 


Having thrown down such a chal- 
lenge to so many of the current philos- 
ophies of law, which, whatever differ- 
ences a refined semanticism can discern 
among them, seem at least agreed on 
this—that “there are no 
“all concepts are 


absolutes” 


since relative’’=°— 


”“T am so skeptical as to our knowledge 
about the goodness or badness of laws that I 
have no practical criticism except what the 
crowd wants.” Justice O. W. Holmes to Sir 
Frederick Pollock, //olmes-Pollock Letters, 
(ed. Howe), Vol. I, p. 163. 

7Tnvocation, first session of the Natural 
Law Institute, Dec. 12, 1947, Proceedings, Vol. 
, mp. (1948). 

* Proceedings, Vol. I, p. 1 (1948). 

* Chief Justice Vinson in U. S. v. Dennis, 
341 U.S. Reports 495,508 (1950). 
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Notre Dame could not but continue the 
work begun in the first session of the 
Natural Law Institute. That work was 
to go on not merely in two-day annual 
“round tables,” but in the day-to-day 
program of the law school itself. Thus, 
while the College of Law was formulat- 
ing plans for the 1948 sessions, the en- 
thusiasm of the 1947 session led to stu- 
dent organization of a series of “de- 
bates” in which, for the first time (to 
the writer’s knowledge) the students 
of an American law school publicly and 
formally debated the conformity or 
non-conformity with Natural Law prin- 
ciples of what seemed at first pretty 
much like “indifferent” rules (as the 
philosophers say) of the “positive law.” 
Natural Law doctrine shook off the 
academie dust of centuries in a student 
debate on whether Natural Law prin- 
ciples were violated by a “seller's cove- 
rant not to compete” in a contract for 
the sale of a going business and its 
“oood will.” The judges of these de- 
bates, philosophers and theologians as 
well as law professors were required to 
write detailed opinions on the merits 
of the case. 

Thus, Notre Dame’s College of Law 
does not brush aside as impertinent a 
student question like the following in 
even so technical a legal area as Prop- 
erty Law: “Is this rule in accordance 
with Natural Law prineciples?’”"4 Such 
a question carries echoes of the Com- 
mon Law in its greatest days. Brac- 
ton, Littleton, Coke, Hale, Holt, Mans- 
field, Blackstone and Kent, authentic 


* A student in a “secular” law school in the 
East who questioned in class the “moral right- 
ness” of a rule expounded by the professor was 
advised to “go over to the Divinity School” 
for an answer; the question was “irrelevant” 
in the Law School. Another student “was told 
in open class by his law professor that he 
should never again mention Natural Law, that 
its concepts were unattainable, antiquated, 
discredited, and dead as the dodo.” Wilkin, 
op. cit., n. 14 supra, p. 128. 


“ 


oracles of the Common Law, considered 
their work only half done until they had 
re-stated the law in the grand manner in 
terms of reason itself. In an old Year 
Book case of the fourteenth century, 
Sharshulle, J. reminds counsel that 
“Nulle ensaumple est si forte come re- 
soun,’** and when Hilary, J. would have 
it that “Ley est volonte des justices’’*® 
(one is reminded of Chief Justice 
Hughes’ “The Constitution is what the 
Supreme Court says it is.”),?7 Stonore, 
C.J., replies, again in the quaint Law 
French of the old courts: “Nanyl: Ley 
Writing near the end of 
the fifteenth century, Littleton closes 
his treatise on “Tenures” with a flourish 
that suggests St. Thomas: “Lex plus 
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est resoun.’’*8 


laudatur quando ratione probatur. 


THE 1948 INSTITUTE 


The 1948 sessions of the Institute 
traced the history of Natural Law doc- 
trines from Greek and Roman days. 
The term “Natural Law” had_ been 
used in varying contexts for centuries 
by hundreds: of jurists. Would careful 
study of the history of its usage reveal 
a central or common core of meaning 
distinguishing the substance from the 
accidents? Almost as a pledge of confi- 
dence in the answer, Mr. Alvin A. 
Gould, a gentleman of the Jewish faith, 
business man and philanthropist of 
Cincinnati, Chio, widely known for his 
benefactions to charity and to scientific 
research, generously assumed the ex- 
penses of the 1948 sessions. Five papers 


* Year Book 18 & 19 Edw. III (Rolls Series), 
374 (cf. also. O’Sullivan, “The Natural Law 
and the Common Law,” Proceedings, Vol. III, 
p. 30 (1950). 

* Thid. 

7 Hughes, Addresses and Papers, p. 139 
(1908). 

* Op. cit. supra, n. 26, ibid. 

” Littleton, Tenures (Wambaugh ed.), p. 341 
(1903). (Cf. also, O'Sullivan, op. cit. swpra, n. 
26, wid.) 
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were read, two by Protestant scholars, 
two by Catholics and one by a Jew. 
The Institute convened December 10 
and 11, under the presidency of Most 
Reverend Paul C. Schulte, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Indianapolis. Dr. Maurice 
Le Bel of Laval University, Quebec, 
traced the origin of the Natural Law 
doctrine among the early Greek 
thinkers and its sharpening in the phi- 
losophies of Plato, Aristotle and the 
Stoies.2°° Dr. Ernst Levy of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Law School 
followed its transfer through the Stoies 
to Roman jurisprudence*! to be elo- 
quently expounded by Cicero for whom 
the practice of law and politics was 
intolerable without constant drafts 
upon the depths of philosophy for cour- 
age and consolation, and by Ulpian for 
whom lawyers were “priests of justice” 
and jurisprudence itself “the science of 
things divine and human.’*? Dr. 
Gordon H. Gerould of Princeton showed 
again how the towering intellect of 
Aquinas working on the Christian re- 
generation of the Stoic Natural Law 
by St. Paul and the Fathers, gave to 
the world forever Natural Law in its 
naked, natural essence indeed, but en- 
nobled by its relation to the Eternal 
Law of God, the Creator.** Dr. Hein- 


”TLe Bel, “Natural Law in the Greek 
Period,” Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 43-72 (1949). 

“Levy, “Natural Law in the Roman 
Period,” Proceedings, Vol. 11, pp. 48—72 (1949). 

*“(We) are the priests of Justice, engaged 
in the pursuit of a philosophy that is truly 
such and no counterfeit.” Dig. iL.I1. “Juris- 
prudentia est divinarum atque humanarum 
rerum notitia, wustt atque wimiustr scientia.” 
Dig. i.1.10. 

* Gerould, “Medieval Conceptions of Natu- 
ral Law,” Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 73-88, 85— 
86: “The comments of a great English jurist, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, on the general outcome 
of medieval thinking about natural law, which 
was brought to a brilliant climax by St. 
Thomas, are worth pondering. ‘The so-called 
“state of nature” is, from the point of view of 
the schoolmen, merely human society con- 
ceived as governed by the “secondary law of 
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rich Rommen, ‘authority on the history 
of the Natural Law, showed how the 
impact of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation deflected the Natural Law tradi- 
tion—a deflection which would have 
been destruction had it not been for the 
work of Suarez and his fellow-Jesuits, 
giants of Scholasticism’s “Second 
Spring.’** Thus, Dr. Rommen could 
quote Prof. Kohler of the University of 
Berlin, writing during World War I 
to the effect that a revival of Natural 
Law must return to the thought of the 
Masters of the second flowering of 
Scholasticism, and not to Hugo Grotius 
and the Rationalists.*° Finally, Judge 
Robert N. Wilkin of the United States 
District Court for Northern Ohio, dis- 
cussing “Natural Law in American 
Jurisprudence,’**® gave a modern, non- 
Catholic judge’s answer to the com- 
plaint that Natural Law philosophy is 
“too vague,” “too theological” “too re- 
mote” (“too Catholic?’”) to be of use 


nature” in default of positive ordinance, or 
by any human society so far as it is actually 
found in that condition. What the canonists 
and schoolmen added to the classical Roman 
theory was the identification of the law of 
nature with the law of God as revealed in 
human reason. The natural revelation 
through reason and the supernatural revela- 
tion committed to the Church are equally di- 
vine, and cannot contradict one another; and 
the law of nature is no less paramount to any 
positive rule, or custom of human origin than 
express revelation itself. Hence the 
scholastic theory . . . was on the whole ra- 
tionalist and progressive Nothing can 
more strongly illustrate the confusion which 
resulted from neglecting this distinction’ (be- 
tween fundamental principles and rules de- 
duced from them which may be modified as 
convenient) ‘than the modern belief that 
natural law as a whole depends on the “state 
of nature,” or assumes it to be better than 
civilization. The scholastic habit of mind was 
alien from ours in many ways; but at any rate 
the schoolmen took some pains to know what 
they were talking about.’ ” 

“ Rommen, “The Natural Law in the Ren- 
aissance Period,” Proceedings, Vol. II, pp 
89-124 (1949). 

Id... p. 122. 

* Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 126-149. 
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to the judge in his daily work: “A 
judge of sentient mind and _ heart 
would hardly be able to endure the re- 
sponsibilities of office if he were denied 
the guiding influence and _ sustaining 
strength of Natural Law precepts and 
philosophy.’** In opening the second 
session, Fr. Cavanaugh had said that 
“too many jurists tend today to view 
insistence upon Natural Law as a 
Christian—and more particularly, a 
Catholic—preconception and_ preju- 
dice.”** The Natural Law Institute 
had begun the long labor of removing 
this misunderstanding. 

In the very same century—the thir- 
teenth (“Greatest of the Centuries,”*® 
as Dr. Walsh once called it)—in which 
St. Thomas was at work, Henry de 
Bracton wrote the first institutional 
treatise on English Common Law, De 
Legibus et Consuetudinis Angliae. It 


7 Td., p. 148. 

* Proceedings, Vol. II, p. 2. 

® Walsh, The Thirteenth—Grealest of Cen- 
turies (1909). 

© “Bracton’s book in the crown and flower 
of English medieval jurisprudence. . . The 
main part of it seems to have been written be- 
tween 1250 and 1258...” Pollock & Maitland, 
History of English Law (2d ed. 1952) pp. 206— 
207. Bracton’s famous teaching that the King 
is “under God and the Law” is based upon 
Natural Law, and he “finds his proof in the 
example of Our Lord and of Our Lady.” 
O’Sullivan, op. cit., supra, n.26, pp. 27-28, 
quoting Bracton, Vol. II, p. 33 (ed. Wood- 
bine): “Et quod sub lege esse debeato, cum 
sit det vicarius, evidenter apparet ad simili- 
tudinem Ihesu Christi, cuius vices gerit in 
terris. Quia verax dei misericordia, cum ad 
recuperandum humanum genus ineffabiliter 
et multa suppeterent, hane potissimam elegit 
viam, qua ad destruendum opus diaboli non 
virtute uteretur potentiae sed tustitiae rati- 
one. Et sic esse voluit sub lege, ut eos qui 
sub lege erant redimeret. Noluit enim uti 
viribus, sed tudicio. Sic etiam beata dei 
genetriz, virgo Maria, mater domini, quae 
singulart privilegio supra legem fuit pro os- 
tendendo tamen humilitatis exemplo legalibus 
subdi non refugit institutis. Sic ergo rex, ne 
potestas sua maneat infrenata.” 

It is a moving experience for an American 
Catholic lawyer to read over again these an- 
cient sentences—the first formulation of our 
constitutional tradition against unlimited au- 


is a fascinating experience to compare 
Bracton’s remarks on the Natural Law 
with St. Thomas’ Treatise on Law. A 
reading of Bracton suggests that the 
English lawyer-judge (and an ecclesi- 
astic as well) in his clear and per- 
ceptive vision of the Common Law as 
founded on Natural Law, had drawn 
upon the same great stream of Natural 
Law tradition which was also flowing 
into the treatise of the Angelic Doctor. 
Dean Manion’s writings had indicated 
clearly the debt of American Constitu- 
tional Law to Natural Law.*! Our 
books had long noted the influence of 
Natural Law on International Law— 
an influence clearly revealed in the 
work of Vitoria and Suarez. The close 
relation between Natural Law and 
Canon Law was apparent. 


THE 1949 INSTITUTE 


Accordingly, the 1949 sessions of the 
Institute were concerned with the in- 
fluence of Natural Law doctrines upon 
each of these four great bodies of Posi- 
tive Law. Mr. Gould was again the 
gracious sponsor. From England came 
tichard O’Sullivan, K.C., Bencher of 
the Middle Temple where the heart of 
the Common Law as a systematized 
branch of study began to beat cen- 
turies ago. Mr. O’Sullivan —re- 
emphasized with a wealth of illustration 
that the “deepest foundations and la- 
tent principles” of the Common Law 
are “laid in the philosophy of Christian 
jurisprudence and Natural Law.’ 
Prof. Edward 8. Corwin of Princeton 





thority in any government—and to realize in 
the midst of the Marian Year, that the law- 
ver who wrote them illustrated his proposi- 
tion by reference to the “singular privilege” 
of the Mother of God. 

* Manion, “The Natural Law Philosophy of 
the Founding Fathers,” n. 15 supra. 

“O’Sullivan, op. cit., supra n. 26. 
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traced in detail the Natural Law doc- 
trine as the very soul of American con- 
stitutionalism: “Natural Law is a chal- 
lenge to the notion of unlimited au- 
thority. American Constitutional Law 
is the record of an attempt to imple- 
ment that challenge.”** Dr. Stephan 
Kuttner of the Catholic University 
found that the greatest contribution of 
Canon Law to the doctrine of Natural 
Law was the “demonstration that the 
natural, created order of right reason 
is necessarily presupposed by and per- 
sists within the unique framework of 
a society that rests upon a supranatural 
foundation.’** General Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, then President of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly declared that in 
Natural Law is found the “true, basic 
and inescapable oneness of the world,” 
and that the growth of a “true Inter- 
national Law in our times depends upon 
its progressive conformity to Natural 
Law.””45 


NEW AWARENESS 
TO OLD NORMS 


At the conclusion of the 1949 session, 
Mr. Gould announced the establishment 
of the Gould Natural Law Library in 
the College of Law with an initial col- 
lection of books and materials on Natu- 
ral Law to serve as the basis of what it 
was hoped might become one of the 
most comprehensive libraries of its kind 
in the United States. The various lec- 
turers who had previously appeared on 
the Institute’s programs collaborated in 
the selection of the titles for the initial 
collection and the list appears in the 


“Corwin, “The Natural Law and Consti- 
tutional Law,” Proceedings, Vol. III, pp. 47—- 
81, at p. 81 (1950). 

“ Kuttner, “The Natural Law and Canon 
Law,” Proceedings, Vol. III, pp. 85-116, at p. 
116 (1950). 

“Romulo, “The Natural Law and Interna- 
tional Law,” Proceedings, Vol. III, pp. 119- 
128, at p. 127 (1950). 
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appendix to the third volume of the 
Institute’s Proceedings (1949) .*® 

It was evident that the Institute had 
achieved a measure of success in bring- 
ing nationwide attention to the long- 
neglected claims of Natural Law doc- 
trine as an adequate philosophy of law 
for the American lawyer and judge. The 
Institute’s annual published volumes of 
its Proceedings were favorably received. 
In the New York Times of November 
29, 1949, Mr. Arthur Krock devoted his 
editorial column to the Notre Dame 
experiment: ** 

In the clashing succession of violent 
events these days, the discussion to 
be resumed by the Institute at Notre 
Dame may seem dull, philosophical 
hair-splitting, and equally unimpor- 
tant. But the growth of state con- 
trols of man all over the world, in- 
cluding the United States and his 
acceptance of the legalism which en- 
forces them, compose an acute, pres- 
ent day problem for all who are 
governed. 

Judge Wilkin was of the opinion that 
“The Natural Law Institute of Notre 
Dame’s College of Law has had a di- 
rect, stimulating and constructive force 
which can hardly be overestimated.”*® 
Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter of the 
United States Supreme Court wrote 
that “The Natural Law Institute of the 
University of Notre Dame is now an 
established institution in our 
world.’*49 


legal 


THE 1950 INSTITUTE 


Such public encouragement required 
the Institute to choose with care a cen- 
tral theme for the 1950 sessions. Dur- 
ing the year the Korean War and the 


“ Proceedings, Vol. III, App. 131-137. 

** New York Times, Nov. 29, 1949. 

* Wilkin, op. cit., n. 14 supra, p. 136. 

“Letter to Natural Law Institute, Dec. 1, 
1950. 
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continuing “cold” war between the West 
and Communism served to sharpen dis- 


cussion of those “rights” we had always 
confidently called “fundamental” char- 
acteristics of “liberty.” Why are they 
“fundamental?” How does this tradi- 
tional terminology fit in with the “new 
look” of contemporary jurisprudence in 
which there “are no absolutes” and “all 
concepts are relative?” Are there 
“fundamental-relative rights” or ‘“rela- 
tive-fundamental rights?’’® The 1950 
sessions concentrated on the Natural 
Law philosophy of law and its rela- 
tion to these “fundamental” rights. 
Again, as if to drive home the “ca- 
tholicism” of Natural Law doctrine, a 
majority of the lecturers were non- 
Catholies. 

The opening lecture by Mr. George E. 
Sokolsky, author and journalist on “The 
Source of Human Rights,’”®! reaffirmed 
the answer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence: “Nature’s law and Na- 
ture’s God, the Natural Law: Natural, 
because it is the rule of the cosmos, 
eternal and constant; Law, because it 
is the total history of man, the applica- 
tion of all human experience, every- 
where and at all times; God’s Law, be- 
cause it was revealed by Him to man 
as a guide to life to all men on what- 
ever level of development.’®* Honor- 
able Thomas J. Brogan, former Chief 
Justice of New Jersey, speaking on 
“The Natural Law and the Right to 
Liberty,’’* contrasted the “false liberal- 

”The “gobbledygook” of some contempo- 
rary writers on “legal philosophy” may remind 
one of Polonius’ catalog of the players: “The 
best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable, 
or poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of 
writ and the liberty, these are the only men.’ 
Hamlet, Act. II, un. 

"! Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 7-21 (1951). 

“Td. p. FZ. 

* Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 24-42 (1951). 


ism of the nineteenth century which 
had lost its soul—a failure degenerating 
into a humanitarianism unrestrained 
by anything” and the “true human 
liberty arising from the Natural Law 
concepts of man as God’s creature,” 
thus “possessing a human dignity and 
inviolability which postulate human 
freedom.’”** The able Chief Judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit, Honorable Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, Jr., stalwart “Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian” as he called him- 
self, vindicated “the Natural Law right 
to acquire and own private property” 
in his vigorous paper, “The Natural 
Law and the Right to Property.’”* 
Speaking as a jurist on the Natural 
Law philosophy generally, Judge 
Hutcheson declared:*® 


So convinced am I that the future of 
civilization and of liberty lies not 
with the mater-alists, and the collec- 
tivists, the pragmatists, and natural- 
ists, the men of unfaith, but with the 
Natural Law men, that crying “Lord, 
I believe, help Thou my unbelief,” 
I have come here to Notre Dame to 
stand up with the men of faith and be 
counted as one. So standing, I affirm 
and re-affirm my faith in Natural 
Law and in the natural rights of men, 
faith that the state is created for the 
individual and not the individual for 
the state, faith in human dignity and 
in man as a collaborator with his 
God, faith in human destiny, faith 
that in preserving the principle of 
this Government from corruption lies 
the last best hope for the preservation 
of that dignity, the realization of 
that destiny. 


Following Judge Hutcheson, Dr. Felix 
Morley, former President of Haverford 
College, considered “The Natural Law 


“Td. p. @. 
* Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 45-73 (1951). 
*Td., p. 54. 
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and the Right to Freedom of Expres- 
sion:”°* 


If man receives certain rights direct 
from God, it would seem that the 
right of self-expression is basic among 
them. Man is a social being, dis- 
tinguished from the lower animals 
not merely by his thumb but more 
especially by the relative facility with 
which he can communicate his 
thoughts to his fellows. . The in- 
different, the apathetic and the ag- 
nostic constitute a more real threat 
to America than those who openly 
attack its institutions. It is the ab- 
sence of faith in our own creed, rather 
than the presence of emissaries of the 
Kremlin, that is the danger. 

No constitutional guarantees will 
serve to save the Freedom of Expres- 
sion for all Americans unless we also 
demonstrate belief in God. 


The Jesuit scholar, Rev. John C. 
Ford, Professor of Moral Theology at 
Weston College, and formerly Profes- 
sor of Law at Boston College Law 
School, summed up his paper on “The 
Natural Law and the Right to Pursue 
Happiness” :°* 


The Declaration of Independence as 
it stands, in expressing the right of 
man to pursue happiness, states a 
Natural Law right entirely in ac- 
cord with scholastic theory. For it 
does not assert an absolute right 
which all men have to the actual 
achievement of happiness in this life, 
but rather records the self-evident 
proposition that the right to such 
happiness here below is part of man’s 
very nature.... Let us thank God, 
then, that our right to pursue happi- 
ness as human beings, clothed with 
the dignity that belongs to every 
human being is protected by the 
fundamental law of our beloved 
land. ... Civilizations live and die 
by principles. If the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence were 


* Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 77-100, at pp. 
78, 100. 

* Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 103-144, at pp. 
142, 143, 144 (1951). 
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a mere tinsel of glittering generalities, 
our American civilization would not 
have survived to this day. ... The 
Founding Fathers of this Republic 
did not build their house on sand, 
because their principles were true. 
Those principles recognize man for 
what he is—a creature of God, en- 
dowed by God with certain natural 
rights, and among these, the right to 
pursue happiness here on earth. 


SCRIPTUM IN CORDIBUS 


The 1950 sessions also saw the dedi- 
cation by Mr. Gould, of the official 
seal of the Natural Law Institute. The 
seal was designed by Professor Francis 
Hanley of the University’s Department 
of Fine Arts, with the advice of Rever- 
end Robert Sweeney, C.S.C., Executive 
Vice President. Cast in bronze, the 
seal now appears on the wall of the 
main entrance to the College of Law. 
Its striking symbolism suggests the 
wide sweep of Natural Law doctrine. 
The foundation of Natural Law itself, 
its “final cause,” the Eternal Law of 
God is recalled by the Greek Alpha and 
Omega. The legend “scriptum in cordi- 
bus” from St. Paul’s sublime Epistle 
to the Romans brings to mind S&t. 
Thomas’ succinct definition of Natural 
Law as “the participation of man 
through his reason in the Eternal Law.” 
The tables of the Ten Commandments 
superimposed represent the Mosaic 
formulation, through Divine Revela- 
tion, of the principles of Natural Law. 
The Greek Chi Rho reminds the Chris- 
tian that through our Savior, Jesus 
Christ, Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, man’s knowledge of his rights 
and duties has been perfected. Be- 
neath the main seal an apron contains 
the words of Sir William Blackstone, 
glory of the Common Law:*® 

This law of nature, being coeval with 





* Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, Intro. p. 43. 
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mankind and dictated by God Him- 
self, is, of course, superior in obliga- 
tion to any other. It is binding over 
all the globe in all countries and at 
all times; no human laws are of any 
validity if contrary to this; and such 
of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all their authority, medi- 
ately or immediately, from this 
original. 

Almost two thousand years ago, St. 
Paul in a single sentence wrote the 
most inspired summation of Natural 
Law’s basic postulates: 


For when the Gentiles who by nature 
have not the Law, fulfill the require- 
ments of the Law, these, though they 
have not the Law are a Law unto 
themselves, showing as they do the 
demands of the Law to be written on 
their hearts; and an approving con- 
science beareth them out, amid the 
debate of thoughts that accuse or 
defend. 


THE 1951 INSTITUTE 


Does the literature of the non-Chris- 
tian, particularly the non-Western, 
world bear out im fact what St. Paul 
has said? The 1951 sessions of the 
Institute met this pragmatic challenge 
by inviting five distinguished non- 
Christian scholars representing the 
thought of the Jewish, Moslem, Budd- 
hist, Chinese and Hindu civilizations to 
report the evidence of Natural Law 
doctrine in their respective religious, 
literary and philosophical traditions. 
Mr. Gould again was the sponsor. 
Most Reverend J. Francis A. McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, now His 
Eminence Cardinal MeIntyre, presided 
over this unprecedented inquiry into 
the universality of Natural Law doc- 
trine. Here was “academic freedom”’ 
in its purest manifestation—freedom to 
express in complete sincerity what con- 
science dictates. 

Cardinal McIntyre opened the ses- 





©” Rom. u, 14-16. 


sions with an address on the conse- 
quences of the “flight of current juris- 
prudence” from “fixed and fundamental 
principles,” and referred to the “nihilis- 
tie” jurisprudence which results from 
a denial of Natural Law.*' His Emi- 
nence “ventured to foresee in the pres- 
entation of the doctrines and beliefs of 
the ancient civilizations here repre- 
sented a continuity, an adherence and 
a devotion to a code of life that is 
fixed and permanent and stable.” 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
JEWISH TRADITION 


Of course, it was not to be expected 
that the peculiar terminology in which 
Oriental intuition verbally expresses 
itself would sound wholly familiar to 
Western ears accustomed to the pres- 
entation of Natural Law doctrine in 
the language of Scholasticism (or in 
language borrowed, at times without 
acknowledgment, from Scholasticism). 
But good will bridges the “gap” be- 
tween “East” and “West” (this pres- 
ent century is revealing at long last 
how “accidental” the “gap” is after all). 
The careful auditor of the 1951 ses- 
sions could find an abiding harmony 
in all the lectures—the apparent uni- 
versal tendency, the “catholic” urge to 
seek some criterion or norm of human 
conduct or of human law, independent 
of the rules men make and unmake for 
other men, an absolute not the work 
of mortal minds. In what “East” and 
“West” thus alike seek is their unity. 
Rabbi Solomon Freehof, eminent He- 
brew scholar, spoke for the “Natural 
Law in the Jewish Tradition” :® 





The sources of true social order are 
always the same in a _ sprawling 
modern metropolis as in a tiny medie- 
val ghetto. Police power is, of course, 


~ * Proceedings, Vol. V, pp. 7-12 (1952). 
“Id., pp. 22, 26. 
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essential. Yet never quite sufficient. 
If a large percentage of the citizens 
decided to be violent, as has happened 
repeatedly, the police power is help- 
less. The true source of order still 
comes from within. It ts conscience 
which makes citizens of us all. 

The seattered Jewish communi- 
ties maintained law and order be- 
cause law was accepted as coming to 
them from “nature and _ nature’s 
God”. Thus it was generally 
obeyed in pride and in love. With 
the Jewish people, the Divine Natu- 


him did not know anything about the 
modern concepts of law or how laws 
of men were administered by fellow 
men. His contemporaries and sev- 
eral of his ancestors before him never 
had any occasion to go inside a court 
of law. But their ignorance of 
man-made law did not in the least 
detract from their fundamental 
knowledge of the highest law—the 
law of God or the Eternal Law or the 
Natural Law. They accepted un- 
questioningly the authority of the 
Law—God-given Law, because they 


ral Law meant order and meant cul- were convinced that no power on 
ture. To the extent that it meant earth can supersede the Divine 
order it meant self-control through Law. There are millions of 


conscience. To the extent that it 
meant wide-spread culture it achieved 
a democratic control over the abuses 
of power. These principles apply to 
all legal systems in all times. If 
men believe that the law is essentially 
natural and God-given, then with 
even a minimum of police power, 
order will reign. If men understand 
the legal foundations of their own 
government, they are the intelligent 
citizenry against which no tyranny 
ean prevail. This is the experience 
and the universal meaning of Divine 
Natural Law in Jewish history. It 
was small in scope, but it applies 
ubique et omnibus, everywhere for 
everybody. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
HINDU TRADITION 


The same theme appeared strikingly 


stitute of 


Hindus today and there have been 
many millions before them whose 
only knowledge of the law concerned 
Natural Law. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
MOSLEM TRADITION 


Dr. Khalifa Abdul Hakim of the In- 
Islamic Culture, Lahore, 


Pakistan, discussing “The Natural Law 


i 
t 
( 


n the Moslem Tradition,’ referred to 
he “broad principles of Natural Law 
‘nunciated in the Qur-an’’:® 


Islam, without being pantheistic 
in any extreme and untenable sense 
had put forth the concept of God as 
immanent in all nature through His 
power, will, wisdom and love. God's 
primary revelation is His entire cre- 
ation which comprises all Nature. . . 

Nature is not simply a background 


again in the paper on “The Natural 
Law in the Hindu Tradition,’® read 
by Prof. M.S. Sundaram, attaché of the 
Indian Embassy at Washington:“* 


or theatre for the tragedy or comedy 
of man; due to the unity of the Crea- 
tor, everything in Nature serves the 
whole and is served by the whole. .. . 





My father who was a_ profound 
scholar of the Hindu scriptures made 
a not totally vain attempt through- 
out my teenage to instil into me the 
greatness and the glory of the Hindu 
tradition ard philosophy, having 
been himself an austere follower of 
the seriptures. He and millions like 


7d, pp. 69-88. 
“TId., pp. 69-70. 
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Nature’s laws are God’s thoughts 
thinking themselves in orbits and 
tides. As there are signs of God's 
power and wisdom and beauty in all 
nature outside man, so are these signs 
inscribed in the hearts of all men. 
Most Moslems believe that Islam 
has a mission and that mission con- 
sists in overcoming racial and na- 


*Td., pp. 29-65. 
“Id. pp. 35, 65. 
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tional exploitation, and advancing 
towards universal liberty, universal 
equality, universal justice. These 
are the constituents of Natural Law 
and the values that entire humanity 
is destined to realize. In God these 
universal, unchanging principles orig- 
inate and toward God they lead 
mankind. In the words of the Qur- 
an: “Inna Lillahi Wa Inna Illahi 
Rajeun”—‘To Him we belong and 
to Him we return.” 


NATURAL LAW IN THE BUDDHIST 
AND CHINESE TRADITION 


Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki, Japanese 
scholar and authority on Buddhism, in 
his paper “The Natural Law in the 
Buddhist Tradition,’®* found no exact 
counterpart of the Thomistic statement 
of Natural Law as the “participation 
of man through his reason in the Eter- 
nal Law.” Still, he could say, in the 
name of Buddhism, that “man has a 
certain innate feeling, which makes him 
refrain from committing deeds of vio- 
lence. The innate feeling is rooted in 
human nature, equally shared by all 
sentient beings who live in group 
life.””6* 

The former Ambassador of China to 
the United States, Dr. Hu Shih, found 
in Chinese thought for more than two 
thousand years the concept of a supreme 
law which was superior to all human 
law. Expressions of the concept might 
differ in detail, but “ancient China’s 
experience confirmed and verified an 
historical thesis, namely that the con- 
cept or concepts of Natural Law or 
Natural Right have always played the 
historical role of a fighting weapon in 
mankind’s struggle against the injus- 


Id., pp. 91-115. 
"Td. pp. 92-93. 
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tices and the tyranny of unlimited hu- 
man authority.’’® 


EVALUATIONS 


Mr. Sokolsky, summing up the 1951 
sessions of the Institute, spoke “as a 
newspaper reporter” of this “most un- 
usual Notre Dame story.’*® Here at 
Notre Dame’s Catholic College of Law, 
with a Catholic Archbishop presiding 
over an Institute sponsored by a Jew, 
we had been privileged to hear a Mos- 
lem, a Confucian, a Jew, a Hindu and 
a Buddhist bear such witness to the 
universality of the Natural Law con- 
cept as their respective traditions 
afforded. They had expressed “the 
hopes and the aspirations of more than 
a billion of the world’s inhabitants” 
and their words “would appear in a 
volume under the imprimatur of Notre 
Dame which is dedicated to her whom 
Catholics accept as the Mother of 
God.’*! They had shown that in the 
fundamentals of the Natural Law con- 
cept, in spite of verbal differences in 
terminology, ‘we are all brothers under 
the fatherhood of God.’ 

To this challenging task Notre 
Dame’s College of Law invites not only 
her sister “Catholic” law schools, but 
all law schools, all judges, lawyers, men 
of good will of all races, creeds and 
colors. For to us all the Natural Law 
belongs. It is our birthright as children 
of God. It is our inheritance as Ameri- 
cans, for upon it the Republic was 
founded. 


® Hu Shih, “The Natural Law in the Chi- 
nese Tradition” Proceedings, Vol. V, pp. 119— 
153, at p. 153 (1952). 

*® Sokolsky, “Summation: The Universality 
of the Natural Law Concept” Proceedings, Vol. 
V, pp. 157-159 (1952). 

™ Id., p. 158. 

= Td., p. 159. 











Tips for Convert Makers 


V. Recruiting Prospects 


_—_— FAITH is a gift of God, 
every effort to win converts should be 
preceded, accompanied and followed by 
prayer. “Without me,” said Christ, 
“vou can do nothing.”' To no phase 
of human endeavor do these words of 
our Lord apply with greater force than 
to the convert apostolate. The Evan- 
gelist Luke tells us that even the Apos- 
tles prayed for a deeper faith, saying 
to their Lord, “Increase our faith.’ 

In his letter to the Ephesians, the 
Apostle Paul records the beautiful and 
moving prayer he uttered that Christ 
might dwell by faith in their hearts. 
“For this cause,” he says, “I bow my 
knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to 
be strengthened by his Spirit, with 
might unto the inward man, that Christ 
may dwell by faith in your hearts.’ 

So insistent is the great Apostle in 
"John 15, 5 


* Luke 17, 5 
* Eph. 3, 14-17 








It ws the hope of Fr. 
O’Brien that his six-part 
series may supplement 
the work in which he was 
personally able to join in 
establishing the Crusade 
for Souls in so many dio- 
ceses of this country as 
well as to stimulate other 
readers to launch this 
great work in their own 
areas, 
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driving home to the early converts the 
truth that the gift of faith comes not 
from their teachers but from God Him- 
self, that he writes to the Corinthians: 
“T have planted, Apollo watered, but 
God gave the Therefore, 
neither he that planted is any thing, nor 
he that watereth; but God that giveth 
the increase.”* In other words, Paul is 
saying that teachers may teach and 
ministers may preach, but their efforts 
are fruitless God their 
hearers the grace of faith—the fertile 
soil for the seed of divine truth. 

Hence it is that before making any 
effort to recruit prospects for an Inquiry 
Class or Forum, the pastor and his 
parishioners should join in a mighty 


increase. 


unless gives 


crusade of prayer for the success of 
their undertaking. That is why every 
diocese which has conducted a Crusade 
for Souls has preceded it with a month 
of prayer. 

In addition to the recitation of special 
prayers at the end of every Mass, each 
parish is encouraged to hold a weekly 
Holy Hour for conversions. To further 
the spread of this devotion to every 
parish Our Sunday Visitor has recently 
published a 48-page booklet, Holy Hour 
for Conversions,® with special prayers 
and meditations designed to win God's 
blessing on the convert apostolate and 
stimulate the zeal of the faithful. 

*1 Cor. 3, 6-7 
° Holy Hour for Conversions, 25¢ each, 


11'/.¢ per hundred, 10'/2¢ per 500 and 10¢ 
per thousand, plus postage. 
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VIGOROUS ACTION NECESSARY 


While prayer is of the utmost impor- 
tance, it alone will not ensure attend- 
ance at an Inquiry Class. As faith 
without good works is dead, so prayer 
without appropriate action lacks sin- 
cerity and is likewise dead. It is power- 
ful and effective only when it is followed 
by vigorous determined action. “Pray 
as though everything depends upon 
God, act as though everything depends 
upon you.” This motto of St. Ignatius 
expresses the Christian ideal: the crea- 
ture joining with the Creator in the 
achievement of tasks which are both 
human and divine. 

Attendance at the Inquiry Class must 
be recruited through the joint action of 
pastor and parishioners. The class 
should be announced at all the Masses 
on the three preceding Sundays. The 
parishioners should be urged to tell 
their non-Catholic friends about it, in- 
vite them to attend and offer to come 
with them. This latter is of supreme 
importance, for few non-Catholies will 
come alone. 

They stand in desperate need of a 
hearty word of encouragement and of 
the offer of a Catholic friend to accom- 
pany them to at least the first of several 
meetings. The ideal, of course, is to 
have the Catholic remain with them to 
the end, to act as their sponsor at bap- 
tism and to serve for several years as 
their Big Brother in the practice of their 
new-found faith. When this is done, 
the number of converts is greatly in- 
creased, and the number of defections 
is diminished practically to the vanish- 
ing point. 


PUBLICIZE FORUM 


The Inquiry Forum should be pub- 
licized in every way possible: news- 
paper ads and stories, radio spot an- 


nouncements and placards. In smaller 


communities a story can be prepared 
in such a newsworthy fashion that most 
editors will be glad to run it as news. 
This might well be supplemented with 
ads, giving the title of the lectures and 
‘arrying a friendly invitation to the 
general public. In Chicago ads were 
run not only in the newspapers, but also, 
in the street cars and buses with 
splendid results. 

The remarkable success which the 
K. of C ads have achieved in bringing 
thousands to apply for instruction by 
mail demonstrates, however, that we 
can no longer entertain such misgivings 
and doubts. The time has come when 
we must leave the comfortable security 
of the shore, climb into our boats and 
obey the Master’s injunction to cast 
our nets out into the deep, if we are to 
fill them with a mighty draught of fish. 

Ideal for the recruiting of prospects is 
the Legion of Mary. The members of 
this profoundly spiritual organization 
are noted for their zeal; they are ac- 
customed to calling at homes to affiliate 
new arrivals with their parish and to 
reclaim our all too numerous fallen- 
aways. The recruiting of prospects for 
an Inquiry Class fits admirably into 
their special scope of missionary service 
and the Legionnaires are always de- 
lighted to spearhead such a recruiting 
-ampaign. 


WINS FIVE HUNDRED CONVERTS 


In Winning Converts® Monsignor 
(now Bishop) Helmsing tells how he 
and other students at Kenrick Seminary 
studied and discussed the convert mak- 
ing techniques described in The White 
Harvest." As a result they were pre- 
pared immediately after ordination to 
launch intelligently into this work. 

° Winning Converts, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 

*The White Harvest, Newman Company, 
Westminster, Md. 
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Using the Legion of Mary at the St. 
Louis Cathedral to recruit prospects for 
his Inquiry Forum, Father Helmsing 
was enabled to receive five hundred 
people into the fold within the first 
dozen years of his priesthood. It re- 
vealed to the young priest the vast and 
almost limitless potentialities of the In- 
quiry Forum, backed by the recruiting 
zeal of the Legion, so that the convert 
apostolate has ever since remained the 
consuming passion of his life. 

Not only the Legion of Mary, but all 
the other organizations of the parish 
should be pressed into such recruiting. 
The Holy Name Society, Altar and 
Rosary Society, Sodality of Mary, St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Catholic 
Daughters of America, Knights of Co- 
lumbus and all the other organizations 
would receive new life and vigor from 
the wholehearted participation of their 
members in the campaign to bring the 
largest possible number of people to 
the Inquiry Forum. 


ORGANIZE SELECT GROUP 


In addition to enlisting the help of all 
the existing organizations, the pastor 
will find it helpful also to select a small 
group, say, 25 to 30 men and women, 
upon whose loyalty and zeal he can 
always depend. Call them together 
four weeks before the starting of the 
class and ask them to pool suggestions 
concerning likely prospects. Let them 
then decide what individual or pair 
would be most suitable to approach the 
various prospects. Have them report 
the results of their efforts each week. 
The more successful members should be 
asked to demonstrate their methods of 
approach and pass on tips which they 
consider helpful to the others. 

The special efficacy of such a group 
consists in the fact that all the members 
are personable, know how to approach 
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people in a friendly and tactful manner 
and can be depended upon to put forth 
the necessary effort. The fact that the 
pastor honors them by placing his con- 
fidence in their ability to deliver will 
inspire them to go “all-out” in their 
efforts to justify his trust in them. 
Then, too, it is surprising to discover 
how many “leads” come out when a 
group pools the results of its contacts 
and acquaintanceships. 

At the second meeting it is not un- 
likely that a third of the members will 
be able to report that they have at least 
one person who has promised to attend. 
A few may have “sold” two or three 
churchless friends on the Inquiry 
Forum. Their success convinces the 
others that the project can be “sold” 
and thus encourages them to strive even 
more zealously to land prospects of 
their own. At the fourth meeting it 
is probable that the group will have 
forty prospects “lined up.” 

In helping to establish hundreds of 
Inquiry Forums in all parts of the 
country over the past forty years, we 
have found that the organization of 
such a group of able, zealous and reli- 
able recruiters is the most important 
single step in guaranteeing a good at- 
tendance. There is no guesswork about 
their delivering: you have evidence of 
it week by week. They are better than 
a hundred or more volunteers or indis- 
criminately selected eanvassers. 

The pastor who organizes such a 
group, meets with them each 
week and sets an example by calling 
upon some prospects himself, will never 
walk into the hall for the first lecture 
with misgivings and trepidation as to 


select 


whether or not anyone will be there. 
The careful spade work he has done for 
the past month will not fail to yield a 
It will be in pleas- 
ant contrast to the pastor who has 


respectable quorum. 


trusted to a few general announcements 
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at the Sunday Masses. When he leaves 
the rectory to walk over to the school 
hall at the hour announced for the 
class, he will have butterflies in his 
stomach. And rightly so, for he has put 
all his eggs in the most undependable 
of all baskets—that of the hurried gen- 
eral announcement at the Sunday Mass. 

Such announcements are effective in 
inverse proportion to the square of the 
number of persons present. The greater 
the number of persons present, the 
greater is the tendency for each to say, 
“Let George do it.” If a pastor really 
wants to get a specifie thing done, he 
will talk to each individual, look him 
in the eyes, and say, “Brother, I mean 
you!” 

“T announced an Inquiry Forum,” re- 
lated a pastor recently, ‘and asked the 
congregation to spread the word among 
their friends. But no one showed up.” 

“Did you eall on any prospects your- 
self,” we asked, “or assemble any in- 
dividuals to pool suggestions regarding 
likely prospects and agree to contact 
them?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Then you failed to take the neces- 
sary measures,” we pointed out. “It’s 
an axiom among salesmen that the one 
who calls on the most prospects makes 
the most sales. We too are salesmen, 
selling the precious truths of Christ 
and we must not be outdone by the 
sellers of commercial wares.” 


“SHOE-LEATHER” APOSTLES 


The priests who win the most converts 
are those who are constantly on the 
prowl for souls. They stand at the 
chureh door on Sunday, they greet their 
parishioners and they extend a special 
greeting to every non-Catholic visitor. 
They offer him a prayer book so he can 


follow the Mass intelligently and they 
invite him to their Inquiry Forum. 
They call on every new family moving 
into the parish, be the members Catho- 
lic or not, and weleome them to all the 
services of the Church. 

They visit all their families, and to 
the non-Catholic spouses in mixed mar- 
riages they extend a special invitation 
to the Inquiry Forum. They are the 
good shepherds who know their sheep, 
and their sheep know them. They visit 
the homes of the non-Catholies, culti- 
vate their friendship, leave suitable 
literature with them, invite them to 
Catholic services and ultimately to the 
Inquiry Forum. 

‘ather A. B. C. Dunne of St. Pat- 
rick’s parish in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
was able to win more than a thousand 
converts in that small community be- 
‘ause he spent an hour a day in such 
friendly visitation. We too must spend 
an hour a day in calling at homes and 
we must enlist our people in such mis- 
sionary work. The Witnesses of Je- 
hovah, the Mormons and the Seventh 
Day Adventists are doing this on a 
large scale and they are winning thou- 
sands, while most of us are asleep at 
the switch. 

The most important part of the work 
of winning converts is the recruiting of 
prospects. To fill our Inquiry Forums 
we Catholics, priests and laity, must 
engage in the “shoe-leather” apostolate 
until we have worn thin the threshold 
of every home within the parish limits. 
Then our churches will be packed, our 
Communion rails crowded and our In- 
quiry Classes filled with eager inquirers 
and reclaimed fallenaways. Instead of 
the present measly trickle of converts 
—one for every 250 Catholies—we shall 
find our nets, like those of the Apostles, 
filled to the overflowing. 
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Parish Missionaries and 


Chameleons 
M ovens man is adaptor-con- 


scious. By multiple transplantings he 
‘vauses the tall pines, native to high 
altitudes, to flourish in the lowlands. 
By means of an ingenious gadget, he 
transforms his old victrola into a 
multiple-speed record player. Thanks 
to electrical] adaptors, AC and DC cur- 
rents are no longer a source of disturb- 
ance. His home may be in the Torrid 
Zone, but it can be as air-conditioned 
as the most elaborate in Beverly Hills; 
with an electric blanket on hand (and 
foot) he need not fear the coldest night 
of winter. Reversible coats, left-handed 
golf clubs, interchangeable carburetors, 
telescopic lenses and a host of other 
modern inventions exist now to accom- 
modate and accelerate his necessary 
adjustment to all environmental condi- 
tions. 

Modern man, however, did not invent 
the world’s best adaptor; it was created 
by God. The chameleon’s color-adaptor 
is more functional and better guaran- 
teed than the very latest in Technicolor. 
Instinctively and with alacrity, this 
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teen churches in Texas, 
Fr. McDonald is pres- 
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Denver branch of — the 
New York 
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little animal can match the color of 
xach and every branch and leaf. That 
minute organic color-adaptor is_ his 


vital means of defense and preservation. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL RECTORIES 


The cleverness of the chameleon, the 
modernity of Westinghouse, or, to be 
more precise, the ability to adapt spon- 
taneously to the varying conditions of 
environment, will ever be a major factor 
in the apostolate of the home missionary 
—if he is to be successful. Inability or 
refusal to conform forbodes failure. As 
the retina of the eye must perforce 
adapt itself to changing sunlight, so 
must the missioner necessarily adapt 
himself to environment. 

External transformations, however, 
need not be an inordinate concern to 
He is not a Marlon 
Suc- 


the missionary. 
Brando at a Hollywood premiere. 
cess in the missionary apostolate de- 
pends not on the wave of his hair, the 
cut of his suit, or the tilt of his hat. 
Success, on the other hand, may be 
hindered by the sloppiness of his robe, 
the bagginess of his trousers, and/or the 
stubble on his chin. His irritating 
habits of hygiene and general decorum 
may cause unpleasant situations. To be 
neat and clean is to be not an external- 
ist, but rather a conformist. Newman 
says he must be a gentleman. 

The missionary’s brogue need not be 
reminiscent of the pastor’s birthplace— 
but it helps! His customary taciturnity 
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at breakfast, understandable to his 
community, is unfathomable to his 
hosts. Monopolization of conversa- 
tions, tolerated by his confreres, is taboo 
in another man’s home. The charity 
of Christ urges him patiently to endure 
all wearisome monotonous monologues, 
even those seemingly interminable. 
Loneliness, old age, nervousness, dis- 
couragement bordering on despair, 
wherever these may be encountered 
demand compassionate understanding. 
At table, the missionary must be versa- 
tile enough to follow a reasonable con- 
versation without introducing his pet 
subject. Let him heed the sound advice 
of Pope Pius XI: “Don’t keep repeat- 
ing the same old phrases.” If one lacks 
the ability to conceive new thoughts, 
he can always adopt some. For all we 
know, conception may follow adoption 
in the mental order as well as. in the 
physical. 

The missionary must be as adaptable 
as a thermometer to ever-varying tem- 
peratures, or a barometer to climatic 
conditions. Yesterday he plowed 
through the snows of Maine. Today 
he waddles in the rain puddles of 
Oklahoma. Tomorrow he will swelter 
in a Texas sun. Any day of the week 
he may be called upon to endure the 
pungent and unpleasant odors of fer- 
mented sugar-beets, smelted mineral 
ores, tanned animal hides, refined 
octane—anywhere from Canada to 
Mexico. There, too, he must make 





necessity a virtue. 
ANIMALS AND BEDS 


Expediency demands a_ generous 
measure of compatibility with rectory 
pets. Cigar smoke should not be gustily 
puffed into the face of an amorous 
cat—unless, of course, other deterrents 
fail. When a shedding Airedale snug- 
gles up beside one on the sofa, or a 
whining mongrel plops his filthy paws 


and snoot on one’s dinner napkin, diplo- 
macy must be tried to the hilt. Amy 
Vanderbilt would probably quote the 
offender a choice section of her book; 
unfortunately, however, you cannot 
get Amy at a minute’s notice. 

A well-rested missionary is usually 
most capable of adapting himself to any 
set of circumstances. Let it be noted, 
however, that there are forces militating 
against his sleep. A good night’s rest 
necessitates a mattress with character. 
Some have all the bumps of an American 
Air Lines’ well-contoured relief map. 
The housekeeper’s petunia bed would 
undoubtedly be more conducive to sleep. 
Bedroom windows are occasionally her- 
metically sealed, due to the last white- 
enamel job. The proximity of the bed- 
room to the dining room may thwart his 
hopes of catching a few winks of sleep 
during the day. All this is quite apart 
from what may come from outside the 
rectory. 

Custody of the eyes once helped a 
certain missionary to adapt himself to 
a certain bed. It was a hand-me-down 
from the days of Martha Washington. 
The solid mahogany monster was em- 
bellished and charged with hand-carved 
lion heads. The big eyes of those 
jungle monarchs bulged so much that 
the sleeper imagined giant gorillas lurk- 
ing behind the back board, choking thie 
life out of them. Those grotesque eyes 
followed him around the room, so he 
tells. But when he heard that the 
former owner of the bed was ending 
her days in an insane asylum, he made 
a pact with his eyes never to stare back. 


ADAPTABLE DIGESTIVE ORGANS 


A gold medal should be awarded to 
the missionary’s digestive organs. They 
never know, from mission to mission, 
what kind of food and drink will be 
foisted upon them. Some cooks are 
addicted to spices: lots of chili and 
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garlic. Another Betty Crocker will 
label out the whipped cream as though 
she had the controlling interest in Bor- 
den’s Dairy. Somewhere around the 
middle of his peroration, the unintended 
and vulgar sounds that come up from 


the missionary’s stomach constitute 
public indictment of the prevailing 
recipe. 


Every young missionary laudably 
desires great success. To acquire suc- 
cess, he will use every legitimate means. 
Following the prudent procedure pointed 
out by St. Thomas Aquinas, he will 
listen and observe and imitate. How- 
ever, prudence must always take into 
consideration both the observer and the 
observed. Let “new men” beware lest 
they follow advice that is contrary to 
sound judgment. The missionary must 
sift the chaff from the grain. Let him, 
no matter how “green,” know that it 


is never necessary to toss overboard his 
principles or silence his conscience in 
order to be “all things to all men.” 

The most successful, the most adapt- 
able missionary is he who accommodates 
himself to all situations. He is a man 
of fortitude; a man of character. He 
can weather the storm. If his will is 
as adamant as the Rock of Peter, then 
he will be as adaptable as his Holy 


Founder. 

There is a chasm of difference be- 
tween compromise of principle and 
compromise of one’s own comfort. No 


man may ever, while God’s eyes watch 
him, give in on basic matters. But 
every man who strives toward charity 
must conform his own personal likes, 
when that sacrifice will help accomplish 
the great good. 

“All things are lawful, but not all 
things are expedient,” said St. Paul. 
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Certain Privileges of 


Cardinals 


BP ees GLANCE AT THE TITLE of 


this article may lead many to think 
that it is intended for a highly limited 
group and that it could offer little of 
interest to most clerical readers or to 
others. Nevertheless, the writer be- 
lieves that there is place for comment 
upon certain privileges which are proper 
to members of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, that such comment can be 
informative for all, that it may even be 
of some practical value on occasion. 
No attempt will be made to mention or 
to discuss possible personal faculties 
and privileges which various cardinals 
may possess. This article is limited to 
treatment of the privileges listed by the 
common law in Canon 239, $1, and, 
still more, to only a few selected privi- 
leges in that canon. 

As might be expected, canonists give 
little space to treatment of this subject. 
Usually they are satisfied with merely 
listing the privileges granted to ecar- 
dinals by common law. Some do not 
even supply that much, referring only to 
Canon 239. An exception to this rule 
was the publication, some eleven years 
ago at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, of a doctoral dissertation treating 
this very topic and discussing at length 
the various privileges granted to mem- 
bers of the Sacred College.'| This dis- 
sertation offers much interesting infor- 


’ The Prime Jes of Cardinals, by Harry G. 
Hynes (Catholic University, Washington, 
1945). 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


mation about these privileges and about 
their historical background. 

We are not here undertaking to con- 
sider all of the privileges enumerated in 
Canon 239, $1. We shall speak of only 
a few, such as those which have to do 
with the hearing of confessions, the 
blessing of religious articles, and so on. 
lor the most part, these are privileges 
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intended chiefly for the benefit of the 
faithful, and we may properly discuss 
their nature and extent. Many of the 
privileges here discussed are enjoyed 
also by bishops, and reference to this 
faet will be made in the appropriate 


places. 
THE HEARING OF CONFESSIONS 


The first privilege listed in Canon 239 
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is that of hearing confessions anywhere 
throughout the world. This faculty, at- 
tached to the cardinal’s office by law, 
extends to all of the faithful, including 
religious women wherever they may 
be. Furthermore, the powers of a car- 
dinal over reserved cases is quite broad. 
He can absolve from all sins and cen- 
sures, no matter how reserved, save for 
two exceptions—censures reserved to 
the Holy See specialissimo modo, and 
those which are incurred by violating 
the secret of the Holy Office. 

It is obvious, then, that only the most 
serious crimes are Outside the scope of 
the privileged absolving powers of a 
cardinal. For example, excommunica- 
tion specialissimo modo is inflicted upon 
those who throw away the Sacred 
Species or who keep or carry off the 
Sacred Hosts for an evil purpose.? It 
is also inflicted for direct violation of 
the sacramental seal,* for attempting 
to absolve one’s own accomplice* and 
for laying violent hands upon the per- 
son of the Roman Pontiff.’ 

The censures inflicted by the Aposto- 
lie Constitution governing papal elec- 
tions are also beyond the absolving 
These 
censures are reserved to the Supreme 
Pontiff personally, and only in danger 
of death can anyone else remove them.® 
To these must be added the restriction 
upon absolution from censure of a priest 
who has attempted marriage and who, 
for serious reasons, cannot discontinue 
cohabitation. The censure in this case 
is excommunication simply reserved to 


power of the cardinals as such. 


the Holy See, but the case has been re- 
served to the exclusive competency of 


*Canon 2320. 

*Canon 2369, §1. 

* Canon 2367. 

* Canon 2343, §1, n. 1. 
* Hynes, op. cit., p. 54. 
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the Sacred Penitentiary by the Decree 
Lex Sacri Ceelibatus of April 18, 1936, 
and by a subsequent re-affirmation of 
this exclusive competency on May 4, 
1937.5 

As we have seen, the cardinal’s privi- 
iege of absolving from sin and censure 
does not extend to the censures inflicted 
by law for revealing what binds under 
the so-called secret of the Holy Office. 
This refers to a special obligation of 
secrecy over and above the ordinary 
bond which affects ecclesiastical admin- 
istrators in the performance of their 
duties with regard to matters that are 
confidential. Officials of the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
and those who are entrusted with han- 
dling the affairs of the Sacred Consis- 
torial Congregation are obliged to take a 
separate oath of secrecy more severe 
that the ordinary one. 

The formula for the oath taken in 
the Sacred Consistorial Congregation 
is given among a long list of regulations 
for the Roman Curia, published in 1908 
by authority of Pope St. Pius X.° The 
formula of the oath calls for recognition 
of the penalty of excommunication re- 
served to the Roman Pontiff personally, 
so that no one else, even the Cardinal 
Major Penitentiary, can absolve from 
the censure except in danger of death. 
The person taking the oath pledges him- 
self to keep inviolable secrecy in every- 
thing having to do with the selection of 
bishops, the erection and union of dio- 
ceses, and similar matters. The obli- 
gation binds with regard to all who are 
not under the same oath of secreey and 
it restricts communication even with 


7 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVIII, p. 242; 
Canon Law Digest, II, p. 579. 

°A.A.S., XXIX, p. 283; Canon Law Digest, 
IT. Pp. 580. 

* Ordo Servandus: Normae Peculiares, cap. 
VII, art. II, n. 4; Fontes Codicis Tris Canon- 
wt, Vol. VIII, p. 523. 
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other members of the Sacred Congre- 
gation, if they do not habitually reside 
in the city of Rome. No excusing cause 
of any kind is recognized, no matter 
how great, and one is released from the 
obligation only by permission of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. 

The censure for any possible violation 
of this extraordinary bond of secrecy is 
placed beyond the privileged jurisdic- 
tion of the members of the College of 
Cardinals. It should be noted that offi- 
cials of certain other Sacred Congrega- 
tions, at least in specified matters, are 
bound by the same obligations and are 
subject to the same reserved censures.!” 

Bishops do not share the above privi- 
lege of cardinals, that of hearing con- 
fessions anywhere in the world. 
Whether residential or titular, they are 
bound by the prescriptions of the Code 
of Canon Law which requires that con- 
fessional jurisdiction be secured from 
the Ordinary of the place.'' This 
means that a bishop who is outside his 
own diocese cannot validly hear con- 
fessions, save those of his own subjects, 
unless he receives faculties from the Or- 
dinary of the place, like any priest. 
Let it be added that a residential 
bishop, once he has taken possession of 
his see, can hear the confessions of 
his own subjects anywhere because he 
possesses ordinary jurisdiction over 
them.!? 


CHOOSING A CONFESSOR 


Canon 239, §1, n. 2, authorizes a car- 
dinal to choose as a confessor for him- 
self and for the members of his house- 
hold (familiares) any priest whom he 
wishes. If the priest lacks confessional 
jurisdiction, it is given to him by the 
Code of Canon Law, so that he is really 
~ De Censuris, by Felix M. Capello (Mari- 
ctti, Rome, 1950), n. 207. 


"Canon 874, §1. 
Cf. Canon 881, §2. 


delegated by the law and not by the car- 
dinal who has selected him. The priest 
so chosen receives from the Code fac- 
ulties as extensive as those of the ear- 
dinal. 

Canon 239 is so worded that the 
choice of a confessor must be made by 
the cardinal, not by a member of his 
household. However, it is not required 
that the cardinal receive the Sacrament 
of Penance for the faculties to become 
operative for others. 

This faculty is of special interest, be- 
cause it is enjoyed by all bishops, resi- 
dential and titular, although to a lesser 
extent.!* The bishop’s faculty extends 
only to cases reserved to the local 
Ordinary, and not to those reserved to 
other ecclesiastical superiors. Never- 
theless, the privilege does mean that a 
bishop is free to choose a confessor for 
himself anywhere, whether or not that 
confessor possesses faculties from an- 
other Ordinary. Moreover, the bishop 
ean likewise select a confessor for his 
familiares, as can the cardinal. The 
latter enjoys his privileges from the 
time of his promotion to the Cardi- 
nalate in Consistory.'t The bishop, on 
the other hand, enjoys the privileges 
conferred by Canon 239 from the time 
at which he receives authentic notifi- 
cation of his appointment. Titular 
bishops, as well as residential bishops, 
from that moment possess the privi- 
leges outlined in Canon 349, $1, which 
are personal in nature, and some of 
which are discussed in the course of 
this article. 


BLESSING OF RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


To every cardinal is given the faculty 
and privilege of blessing everywhere, 
bv a single sign of the cross, all kinds 
of rosaries, crosses, medals and statues, 


~™ Canon 349, §1, n. 1. 
“4 Canons 239; 233, §1. 
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and of attaching to them the indul- 
gences usually granted by the Holy 
See.!° So, for example, by the one sign 
of the cross a cardinal can attach to 
rosaries not only the Apostolic Indul- 
gences, but also the Brigittine, Crosier 
and Dominican indulgences.'® The 
Code adds the privilege of blessing and 
imposing the scapulars approved by 
the Holy See without the obligation of 
inseribing the names of those enrolled. 


Bishops also enjoy the above facul- 
ties for blessing religious articles. 
However, they must use the rites pre- 
scribed by the Church whenever such 
special rite of formula is demanded."* 
For example, there is a special formula 
for the Dominican blessing of the ro- 
sary, and this must be used for validity 
of the blessing and for attaching the in- 
dulgences which ordinarily accompany 
n= 

Cardinals are further privileged to 
erect canonically by a single blessing 
the Way of the Cross(swb unica bene- 
dictione), and they can bless the Sta- 
tions Crucifix, as it is known.'® The 
wording of the canon requires some- 
thing: more than a simple sign of the 
cross, without any words or ceremonies. 
A cardinal is not required by law to go 
through the entire rite of blessing and 
canonical establishment of the Way of 
the Cross, prescribed in the Roman 
Ritual. He can accomplish all neces- 
sary effects by making one sign of the 
cross over the fourteen wooden crosses 
required for the canonical erection. 
However, to satisfy the requirements of 
Canon 239, the cardinal should recite 
the formula, “In nomine Patris et Fili 


* Canon 239, §1, n. 5. 
'® Hynes, op. cit., p. 94. 
Canon 349, §1, n. 1. 
‘Cf. Canon 1148, §2. 
” Canon 239, §1, n. 6. 
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el Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” In the rec- 
itation of these words consists the dif- 
ference between solo signo crucis and 
sub unica benedictione.”” 

The Code of Canon Law confers on 
all bishops the privilege of erecting the 
Way of the Cross, as it does upon car- 
dinals. However, a bishop is obliged to 
follow the “rites preseribed by the 
Chureh,” that is, to perform the cere- 
monies and to recite the formulae set 
down by the Ritual for this 
ceremony. By reason of the concession 
of Canon 349, a bishop needs no spe- 
cial faculty to erect personally the 
Stations of the Cross, even after the 
extensive revocation of faculties ordered 
by the Saered Penitentiary in 1933. 
However, he does need a special indult 
to authorize erection of the Stations by 
priests who do not have the faculty 
from another course, as do the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers.*! Bishops receive also 
the faculty of blessing the Stations 
Crucifix. Because this blessing is given 
by a simple sign of the cross, there is 
no problem with regard to prescribed 


foman 


rites. 
PORTABLE ALTAR 


Dating from the time of Pope Boni- 
face VIII in the thirteenth century is 
the cardinal’s privilege of saying Mass 
in any respectable place and of allowing 
another Mass to be offered in his pres- 
ence. The privilege is effective not 
only in the cardinal’s home, but wher- 
ever he happens to be residing.*” 

This is one of the privileges enjoyed 
as well by bishops in virtue of Canon 
349. In this connection, an interesting 
question is raised. Although the local 
Ordinary in certain exceptional cir- 

” Hynes, op. cit., page 99. 

*" The Jurist, Volume II, April, 1942, p. 162. 

** Canon 239, §1, n. 7. 
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cumstances can grant permission for 
the celebration of Mass on a portable 
altar, the Code declares that he may 
not permit the Mass to be said in a bed- 
Is there a similar restriction 
upon use of the personal privilege of a 
cardinal or bishop? It is argued that 
the restriction does not apply because 
the limitation in Canon 822, §4, is 
placed upon the Ordinary’s power to 
grant permission for the use of a port- 
able altar by someone else. If the Holy 
See, on the other hand, gives to a prel- 
ate permission for use of a portable 
altar anywhere, without forbidding its 
use in sleeping quarters, the altar may 
be used there by those who have the 
apostolic privilege.”* 

Neither the cardinal nor the bishop 
has to celebrate Mass in order to exer- 
cise the second part of the privilege 
which permits another Mass to be of- 
fered in the persence of the prelate. For 
example, a cardinal or bishop who is ill 
can grant permission for the offering of 
Mass in his sickroom. In any ease, 
however, if the priest is given permis- 
sion to say his own Mass, a necessary 
condition for its use is that the prelate 
be present during the second Mass.”® 
Under these conditions, the prelate 
could give permission also for another 
priest to say Mass on a train, and he 
could make use of this concession him- 
self during a journey by rail.”® 


room.~* 


MASS AT SEA 


The celebration of Mass at sea, that 
is, ON Oceans or on navigable lakes and 
rivers, requires special permission from 
the Holy See or its delegate.2* Having 
the privilege of a portable altar does 





* Canon 822, $4. 

™“ Hynes, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Ibid. 

* The Jurist, Volume VIII, January, 1948, 
p. 70. 

= Canon 822, §3. 


not allow the offering of Mass at sea. 
For that reason, Canon 239, §1, n. 8, 
gives this privilege to members of the 
Sacred College, requiring that the 
necessary precautions be taken to pre- 
vent irreverence to the Sacred Species. 
Bishops also possess this special privi- 
lege which was new with the Code.*® 
Unlike the privilege of the portable al- 
tar, this one cannot be given to another 
priest by the prelate who enjoys it. If 
a cardinal or bishop has authority to 
grant this permission, it comes from a 
source other than Canon 239 or Canon 
349. As a general rule, priests who will 
have occasion to offer Mass at sea can 
obtain the required permission from the 
Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate. 


CALENDAR FOR MASS 


The general rule to be followed by a 
visitor, with regard to the calendar or 
Ordo for the celebration of Mass, is to 
conform to the calendar of the church, 
public oratory, or principal semipublie 
oratory where he offers Mass. The 
visitor does not observe the rites or 
ceremonies peculiar to the church or 
oratory. He says Mass as he would in 
his own parish church, although con- 
forming himself to the calendar in a 
strange house. 

Cardinals are not bound by this rule. 
They have the special privilege, wher- 
ever they celebrate Mass, of following 
their own calendar. A cardinal of the 
Roman Curia may follow the Roman 
calendar wherever he travels. A prelate 
who is a residential bishop may follow 
the calendar of his own diocese, and a 
cardinal from a religious institute with 
its own Ordo may conform himself to 
t.™ 

Bishops possess this same privilege of 
following their own calendar whenever 





* Hynes, op. cit., p. 74. 
* Hynes, op. cit., p. 82. 
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they offer Mass.*® Therefore, it might 
be advisable, when preparing the altar 
and missal for a visiting bishop, to learn 
his wishes with regard to the Mass to 
be offered, if there be any difference be- 
tween the two calendars for that day. 

Another privilege concerning the cele- 
bration of Mass, granted to cardinals by 
the Code, is that of saying Mass in a 
private oratory, without prejudice to 
the rights of the person who secured the 
indult for the oratory from the Holy 
See.*!_ This last qualifying statement 
refers to the fact that the permission 
from the Holy See usually limits the 
private oratory to one low Mass a day 
and excludes Mass entirely on certain 
more solemn feasts. The meaning of 
the privilege is that the cardinal’s Mass 
is not regarded as being the one per- 
mitted in the oratory by apostolic in- 
dult. 

The Code makes no reference to this 
provision when listing the privileges of 
bishops. However, a similar privilege 
was granted to all the bishops by Pope 
Pius VII on August 25, 1818. By virtue 
of this concession, a bishop who was a 
guest in a home where there was a pri- 
vate oratory could also offer Mass there, 
in addition to the Mass already permit- 
ted by apostolic indult.*” Berutti states 
that this privilege of the bishops is still 
in effect under the code, although Canon 
349 does not include it, because Canon 
4 confirmed the privileges previously 
granted by the Holy See which were 
still in use and which had not been ex- 


” Canon 349, §1, n. 1. 
“ Canon 239, §1, n. 14. 
“S.C. of Rites. Decret. Authenticum, 2585. 
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pressly revoked by the Code.** 


AUTHENTICATING VERBAL 
PRIVILEGES GRANTED BY THE 
SUPREME PONTIFF 


A privilege that is strictly proper to 
cardinals is included here because of its 
special interest. When verbal privileges 
have been granted to a private person 
by the Roman Pontiff, he cannot insist 
upon observance of the privilege in the 
external forum without some further 
proof than his own testimony.** One 
forum of such proof is to be found in the 
testimony of a cardinal that the privi- 
lege was granted by the Holy Father.*” 

Therefore, a cardinal can authenti- 
cate a document which bears witness to 
the concession of a verbal privilege by 
the Pope. 
the canon extends not only to conces- 


Moreover, the privilege of 


sions made by the Roman Pontiff per- 
sonally, but also to those made by offi- 
cials of the Roman Curia, to cardinals 
as well as to others. Accordingly, the 
testimony of the cardinal himself is suf- 
ficient proof of the fact thaf he has been 
the grantee of an oral privilege.*® 
There are many other 
possessed by the members of the Sacred 


privileges 


College, most important of which is the 
right to elect the Roman Pontiff, the 
Viear of Christ. It would take us far 
afield to speak of each and every privi- 
lege enjoyed by the Princes of the 
Chureh in virtue of their high position. 


Chris- 
Rome, 


® Inslitutiones Turis Canonici, by 
tophorus Berutti, O.P. (Marietti, 
1940). IV. p. 92 

“ Canon 79. 

* Canon 239, §1, n. 17. 

* Hynes, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Morality Is No Chameleon 


A formal and official condemnation 
of so-called “Situation Ethies” has been 
in the offing for several years. It was 
presaged already by Pius XII’s Humani 
(reneris, as Well as by four other notable 
statements by the Holy Father, two in 
1952 and two in 1954.! 

This slick renewed-heresy, as insidi- 
ous as & Virus and as smug as a confi- 
dence man, has received the censure 
from the Church: “Banned.” The Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office has blacklisted the error by an In- 
struction sent to all Ordinaries and 
teachers in seminaries and universities.” 
Here is practically a verbatim transla- 
tion: 


A system of ethics has been spread 
abroad in many regions (even among 
Catholics) and it is generally known by 
the name “Situation Ethies.” It is con- 
trary to moral doctrine as taught and 
applied by the Catholic Church. It 
rests not upon principles of objective 
ethies rooted in being itself, but rather 
it claims to transcend the limitations 
of objectivity. 


'Cf. Vincent A. Yzermans, “Pope Pius XII 
and Theological Novelty,” in THe Homiteti 
AND PastoraL Review, Feb. 1956, pp. 381-387. 
:, Jan Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII. pp. 

44-145. 


Those who promote this system main- 
tain that the ultimate and decisive 
norm of human activity is not some ob- 
jective order of right, determined by 
the law of nature and certainly known 
in virtue of that law. The exponents 
of “Situation Ethics” hold rather that 
the correct norm of activity lies in some 
intimate light and judgment stemming 
from the mind of each and every indi- 
vidual person. This subjective intima- 
tion enables one who is placed in a 
particular concrete situation to decide 
for himself what he is morally obliged 
to do in this individual case. 

Therefore,:according to this method 
of resolving one’s moral problems, the 
decision a man must make is not to be 
derived from the application of prin- 
ciples of objective law to a particular 
instance, having weighed prudently the 
circumstances of the situation. His de- 
cision must instead be reached in the 
light of some personal and direct illu- 
mination: “immediatum illud internum 
lumen et iudicium,” in the words of the 
Instruction. This judgment, the situa- 
tionalists declare, is generally independ- 
ent of any immutable rule of action ex- 
ternal to man. There is no measure of 
truth and rectitude beyond oneself. 
Man suffices fully as his own moral 
guide. 

The devotees of “Situation Ethies” do 
not recognize any validity in the tra- 
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ditional concept “human nature.” In- 
stead, they insist that one must accept 
the concept of human nature only as 
something actually here and now exist- 
ing in this individual person. Further, 
as this concept is applied to a man, it 
should not be considered as possessing 
any absolute objective value, but 
merely a relative and mutable value 
(except, they allow, for perhaps a few 
formalized metaphysical elements con- 
tained in that concept). 

As a corollary to this, the traditional 
concept of “natural law” is of the same 
mere relative worth. Moreover, many 
things which today pass for absolute 
postulates of natural law are in point of 
fact, according to the new moralists, 
rooted in “existential human nature.” 
Such postulates are themselves relative 
and mutable: they can be adapted to 
fit every situation requiring a moral 
decision. 

Fortified by this doctrine of the total 
adaptability of all principles to any 
challenge in one’s moral life, a man is 
no longer conscience-bound by objec- 
tive law. By a kind of intuitive and 
personalized light, ethical problems 
which heretofore seemed insoluble can 
now be readily and easily solved. One 
is thus freed from bothersome and per- 
plexing moral dilemmas. 

The Holy Office goes on to say that 
many things in the system are opposed 
to truth and contrary to the dictates 
of sound reasoning. They smack of 
relativism and Modernism, and so are 
alien to Catholic doctrine as taught 
through the centuries. In not a few 
matters “Situation Ethics” is related to 
various schools of non-Catholic ethics. 

In view of all this and in order to 
avert the dangers of this “New 
Morality,” of which Pope Pius XII has 
previously spoken,*? and to safeguard 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLIV, p. 270 
et sqq.; p. 413 et sqq. 
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the purity of Catholic doctrine, the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
proscribes “Situation Ethics,” by what- 
ever name it may be called. It is not 
to be taught nor approved of in schools 
or seminaries, nor may it be in any 
manner propagated .or defended in 
books, writings of any kind, or con- 
ferences. 


RELEVANCE 


That men should seek to live their 
lives in reliance upon some quasi-mysti- 
‘al interior illumination is no Johnny- 
come-lately on the stage of heresy. It 
has roots reaching back to the Dona- 
tists against whom Augustine took up 
cudgels. It flowered in the eighteenth 
century. One of the infallible signs of 
Illuminism is to proclaim, in some 
fashion, the autonomy of the will in 
the moral field, with neither religion 
nor law as veritable sources of morality. 
Emmanuel Kant’s autonomous ethics 
with its jack-in-the-box—the categori- 
‘al imperative—was a forerunner of the 
entirely subjective moral mechanism of 
“Situation Ethies.”” The sole spirit- 
ual radar guiding man to his goals is 
his individual conscience operating 
through a sort of instinct: an ethico- 
aesthetic sense upon which God may or 
may not play. 

Basically, the “New Morality” is 
built on a denial of natural law coupled 
with a relativism that necessarily ac- 
companies such denial. The Church 
holds steadfastly to what can be called 
“the metaphysical nature” of man: a 
make-up of the human person that re- 
mains constant at every moment of 
human history and at each instant of 
the individual’s own existence in that 
history. 

The natural law, reflecting in some 
way the immutable essence of the 
Author of nature, demands that man’s 
moral life be unremittingly conformed 
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to man’s metaphysical nature. Revela- 
tion has given us a higher insight into 
the destiny of our personal share in 
human nature, and the Christian law 
has perfected nature without in any 
manner essentially altering it. The “ex- 
istential man” is no other than the 
natural man redeemed. 

The exponents of “Situation Ethies” 
(at least those who don’t accept the 
atheistic predispositions of such rugged 
Existentialists as Sartre) apparently 
feel that God intervenes hic et nunc 
when one must make a grave moral 
decision. It is a kind of private reve- 
lation (whatever the situationalists may 
otherwise call it) vouchsafed to the 
puzzled pilgrim when he stands at a 
crossroad. No direction markers are 
needed. When the time comes to take 
a step of consequence, one need not 
look outside himself for information. 
Even if one should decide on a path 
directly opposite to a direction sign 
(the objective norm), still his judgment 
is morally unobjectionable. One is 
justified in taking that way which he 
personally feels is right. 

Like any error that even deserves 
refutation, there are elements of truth 
hiding in the morass of absurdities of 
this “New Morality.” As Augustine 
wrote, there is some truth in anything 
that the human mind judges worthy of 
careful examination. The little pure 
metal to be found in the dross of “Situa- 
tion Ethies” is this: God can, and at 
times does, give one very special graces 
in the light of which one is enabled to 
decide what the moral law demands of 
him here and now. God may even sug- 
gest that one do something that is 
neither evidently included in the natural 
law nor excluded from it. However, 
such indications must never be con- 
strued by the individual as permitting 
him to go counter to norms of revealed 
morality or to the dictates of natural 


morality formulated in Christian 
teachings. 

“Situation Morality” maintains that 
God acts immediately on a man’s 
moral judgments when he is faced with 
a de facto life-situation requiring a de- 
cision. Traditional Christian ethics 
does not, of course, go along with this, 
although it does not deny the possibility 
of it. The intellect and will of man do 
not, in a moral situation, relate them- 
selves to God directly or immediately. 
They are related to God as the Creator 
of our nature and as the Legislator 
whose ordinations have been promul- 
gated both in positive revelation and 
in the warp and woof of the fabric of 
our hearts. 


In all areas of human activity—in his 
business, political and domestic life— 
man is never exempt from the religious 
tie-in of his being to God. In this sense, 
man’s encounter with his Creator is 
assuredly always personal, but it does 
not follow that this contact is immedi- 
ate. Even in the strictly supernatural 
or mystical order, where immediate en- 
counter with God takes on added mo- 
dalities of meaning, the demands of the 
universal moral law are not by-passed. 
Nature remains nature. 


A vague and emotional “love of God,” 
to which the authors promoting this 
condemned system frequently appeal 
as compatible with self-made morality, 
is illusory. Love of God is the trans- 
cendental relationship of a will in grace 
to the divine will. It is never licit for 
a rational person to say: “Because of 
my special situation and because I love 
God, therefore it is not immoral for me 
to live in this bad marriage,” or ‘to 
commit perjury,” or “to practice con- 
traception.” 

Man must act from motives of love, 
and man must face the moral conflicts 
implicit in the unfolding drama of his 
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own personal life. But God’s will is not 
that we work out the ethical problems 
of living in a frame of human auton- 
omy. God’s will is manifested through 
the concrete circumstances of the 
workaday world, and we can know how 
we are to conform to the divine will by 
using moral principles firmly estab- 
lished in Scripture and in the infallible 
moral guidance of a dynamic Catholic 
theology. Making a right moral de- 
cision may often involve an anguishing 
experience, but anguish is at home in a 
pilgrim’s heart. 

If existence is from a wise God, then 
the means requisite to a successful use 
of that existence must already have 
been placed at intelligent man’s dis- 
posal. Truth and morality are not 
things ambulatory, to be fashioned by 
us as we trudge down life’s road. Truth 
is something bigger than man, and 
morality is not intended to be a matter 
of convenience. Man’s job is to use 
truth as a tool to build his life, not to 
coin truth. Man’s destiny is to pursue 
his goal through principles in harmony 
with the divine image in him. 


Father Moreau’s Cause— 
Notre Dame 


The latest Acta to reach this country 
reports the decree on the introduction 
of the cause for the beatification and 
canonization of the Servant of God, 
Basil Anthony Moreau, the founder of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross.* 

As is customary, the decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites sets forth 
a rather thorough outline of the life of 
the subject and sketches his work, his 
virtues and similar pertinent facts con- 
nected with the cause, and concludes 
with the formal authorization to pro- 


*Acta Apostolicae 
149-152. 


Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
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ceed. In view of the justly renowned 
work of the priests and the brothers 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
in the fields of education (particularly 
at Notre Dame), home and foreign mis- 
sions, the introduction of the cause of 
their Holy Founder is of special inter- 
est to American priests. 


RELEVANCE 


American Catholics have abundant 
reason to be proud of the University of 
Notre Dame. And not merely for some- 
thing as (relatively) unimportant as a 
erack football team. The University is 
more and more drawing the attention of 
over the land. Under 
Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., in four years Notre Dame 


educators all 
the dynamic 


has put up two dormitories, a sparkling 
science-center, a liberal-arts building, 
a new bookstore. It has also acquired 
a TV station for communications train- 
ing. The enrollment is presently fixed 
at about 5,600, and that, for the time 
being, is scheduled to be about the limit. 
College Boards are now a prerequisite 
and Notre Dame is 
frankly interested in attracting really 
top quality men to its campus. Incen- 
tives for solid scholarship have been 
added, v.g., graduate work at the Uni- 
versity’s expense. If ever it were pos- 
sible to have a “snap” course there, it 
is no longer possible. Even liberal arts 
freshmen must take mathematics. 
Visiting professors of the highest in- 
ternational renown are a familiar sight 


to admission, 


on the South Bend campus. Time 
magazine thus quotes Father Hes- 
burgh: ‘We’ve got a long way to go. 


If we decide to expand twenty years 
from now, we’ll have a good, solid base. 
After all, what happens to education 
happens to America. We want the best 


“See Dr. Barrett’s article, page 904, on 
Notre Dame’s Natural Law Institute. 
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So do all 
the University’s sacerdotal well-wishers. 
Father Moreau is mindful, in heaven, of 
the needs of this great Catholic school 
directed so ably by his spiritual sons. 


to happen at Notre Dame.” 


Dignities’ 


Archdiocese of Hartford—Assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne: Most Rev. 
Henry O’Brien. 

Diocese of Rochester—Assistant at 
the Pontifical Throne: Most Rev. 
James Kearney. 

Diocese of Toledo—Domestic Prel- 
ates of His Holiness: Michael Doyle; 
Henry Foran; Fridolin Frommbherz; 
tichard Gabel; Leo Griffin; James Heb- 
beler; Ignatius Kelly; William Mce- 
Keown; Robert Maher; Charles Rei- 
neck; Raymond Schekehoff; Norbert 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
156-158. 


In the next HPR issue 


Schumaker; John Vogel; Hilary Weger. 
Private Chamberlains of His Holiness: 
John Harrington; Lawrence Mossing; 
James O’Toole; Earl Schmit; Robert 
Yates. 

Diocese of Peterborough (Canada)— 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 
Jeremias Corkery; Michael O’Leary. 

Archdiocese of Kingston (Canada)— 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 
John Hanley; James Patrick Sullivan. 

Archdiocese of Vancouver (Canada) 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 
Leo Hobson; Joseph Kane; Francis 
Clinton. Private Chamberlain of His 
Holiness: James Brown. 

Archdiocese of New York—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: James Cas- 
sidy; Joseph Curtin; Hugh Doyle; Wil- 
liam Foley; Thomas Garrahan; John 
Mahoney; Arthur Mercier; John Mur- 
ray; Albert Shea; Andrew White. 

Archdiocese of New York—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Francis Reh. 





Anniversaries. 


department. 





Father Carr, in his next Roma Locuta, will treat the following topies: 
Some Holy Week Clarifications; Test Tube Babies vs. the Moral Law; The 
Living May Use the Eyes of the Dead; St. Joseph, Worker; The Pope’s 


We should like to take this opportunity to congratulate Father Carr on 
his recent election to the Vice Presidency of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America. THr HomILetic AND PastoraL Review quite naturally 
is proud of the honor which has come to the editor of its Roma Locuta 
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Homuutss FOR THE Monv 


Homilies on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. FISHER, C.M. 


Frequent reports of Fr. Fisher’s success as 
a preacher, particularly of Miraculous Medal 
novenas, prompted us to ask him to write the 
homilies for this month. Until 1949, when he 
began preaching novenas in various parts of 
the country, Fr. Fisher was engaged in the 
work of guidance counseling at the prep school 
of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Tragedy of Indifference 


“And the Lord, seeing her, had compassion on her and said to her, ‘Do not weep’ ” 


(Luke 7, 13). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The funeral procession He could have 
avoided. 

2) He had compassion. 

(3) Indifference surrounds us. 

(4) Conclusion: “If you do good to them 
that do good to you, what thanks are 
to you?” 


As Christ journeyed through Naim 
He witnessed a sad and mournful 
funeral procession. At the time He was 
no doubt very tired. He had just 
walked the twenty-five miles distance 
from Capharnaum to Naim. Perhaps 
He was warm and overheated, for it was 
Pentecost time which occurs during the 
hot, dry season. A large crowd had 
travelled with Him and had constantly 
occupied Him with their questions. No 
doubt, then, Christ was weary and ex- 
hausted when He met the funeral pro- 
cession led by the widow of Naim. 

Actually He could have avoided the 
funeral. He heard the wails of the 
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mourners before their path met His. 
He could easily have delayed until they 
had passed by the crossroads. He 
could have defended such an action 
since no one had asked Him to comfort 
the weeping widow. In all likelihood 
the dead person was not an important 
citizen since he was buried outside the 
city walls. The crowd in the funeral 
procession did not testify to his promi- 
nence for it was a rule of the Talmud 
that whoever saw a funeral should ac- 
company the corpse to the grave. And 
in the light of these facts the tired 
Christ would have scandalized no one 
if He had not approached the funeral 
group. 


HE HAD COMPASSION 


But the compassion of Our Lord led 
Him to ignore His own comfort and 
feelings as His heart went out in pity 
to the heartbroken widow who had lost 
her only son. He sensed the sorrow and 


at et tet -> 
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loneliness that gripped her soul as she 
plodded along that country road. 
“Being moved with mercy,’ He had 
compassion and went up to the woman. 
He revealed how much He understood 
the sorrow and loneliness she suffered as 
He whispered softly: “Do not weep.” 
After He comforted the mother, He ap- 
proached the bier and announced so 
confidently: “Young man, I say to 
thee, arise.” And he who was dead sat 
up and began to speak. 


INDIFFERENCE IS 
ALL AROUND US 


In this touching scene Christ re- 
vealed His sympathy for those who 
suffer. He worked a miracle to impress 
upon us our duty to share the suffering, 
the sorrow and the loneliness of others. 
And how well we need to learn this 
lesson in this, our day! 

Our manner of life in this country 
tends to make us very indifferent to the 
needs of our neighbor. In the business 
world, people strugg!e against keen and 
constant competition. They have to 
outrival and outsmart the next person. 
Their one aim is their own personal ad- 
vancement even though this may mean 
someone else’s loss. In our social life 
we have become so independent, we do 
not need the friendship of others. Due 
to the automobile, the radio, the tele- 
vision, people can find plenty of diver- 
sion for themselves and hence have de- 
veloped a spirit of aloofness. Because 
of the advancement in home appliances 
and other luxuries, people have be- 
come almost strangers to inconvenience. 

A shocking example of this indif- 
ference is the story of a young woman 
who, while on her way to Mass recently, 
slipped on the ice and broke her ankle 


in three places. For one half-hour she 
called out for help as she lay in a busy 
street in one of the largest cities in our 
country. When people noticed her, they 
turned their heads and walked by her. 
She called to one woman and received 
the answer: “Sorry, woman, I’m late 
for work.” A young fellow came along, 
picked her up, left her leaning against 
a parked car and then ran off without 
summoning any aid. No one showed 
sympathy because no one wanted to be 
inconvenienced. Our independent way 
of life has stymied the sentiments of 
sympathy which Our Heavenly Father 
has placed in the hearts of all men. 


“. . . WHAT THANKS ARE TO YOU?” 


And this is why the story in today’s 
Gospel has such a practical lesson for 
us. We profess to be followers of 
Christ. And yet we fail to imitate Him. 
He manifested great compassion for 
the suffering and the sorrowful, and we 
remain so indifferent. to them. Yet 
Christ has warned us that we are not 
His true followers unless we imitate 
His love for others. “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love one for another” (John 
13, 35). Let us realize then that as 
Catholics it is our duty to imitate the 
compassion of Christ. We must help 
our neighbor when he is in need. Nor 
may this help be limited to those we 
know and love. It must extend even to 
the stranger just as the widow of Naim 
was a stranger to Our Lord. He has 
said, “If you love them that love you, 
what thanks are to you? For sinners 
also love those that love them. And if 
you do good to them who do good to 
you, what thanks are to you? For 
sinners also do this” (Luke 6, 31). 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Pharisees and “All Filthiness”’ 


“And they could give him no answer to these things” (Luke 14, 6). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Plotters against divine wisdom and love. 
(2) Christ rebukes the Pharisees. 
(3) Pharisees in your neighborhood. 
(4) Conclusion: Need for greater self-ex- 


amination and charity. 


The Pharisees mentioned in today’s 
Gospel were the official and authentic 
interpreters of the Law of Moses. They 
taught and instructed the people how 
to live by the law of God. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they themselves did not 
what they preached.  Fre- 
quently they used their official position 
for their own selfish aims and became 
a source of scandal to their people. For 
this reason Christ frequently rebuked 
them and chastised them, and, in turn, 
they hated Him. They tried to ensnare 
Him in His speech in order to belittle 
Him before His followers. Today’s 
Gospel recounts one such instance. 


practice 


PLOTTERS AGAINST DIVINE 
WISDOM AND LOVE 


It was the Sabbath day and Christ 
had accepted an invitation to dine with 
a group of Pharisees. They had 
secretly brought into the dining room 
a man afflicted with dropsy. They 
wanted to see if Jesus would heal him 
Sabbath. After time 
Christ noticed the man. Immediately 
He analyzed their plot. Without wait- 
ing for them to say a word, He asked, 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath?” 
He now had them in a dilemma. If 
they answered “no,” they would defy 
common sense. If they said “yes,” they 


on the some 


would defy their own narrow interpre- 
tation of the Jewish Law. They figured 
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their smartest move was to say nothing. 
But Christ ignored their silence and 
healed the sick man. Then turning to 
the Pharisees, Christ asked, “Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox fall into 
a pit and will not immediately draw 
him out on the Sabbath day?” Again 
no one could answer. 

Now Christ made known His dislike 
for the Pharisees because they exercised 
an evil influence over the people. Due 
to their official position everyone looked 
up to them, admired them and imitated 
them. Yet their personal lives were 
A spirit of pride motivated 
all their actions. They selfishly sought 
after the places of honor at table and 
They longed to be 
recognized in the market place and to 
be hailed as “Master.” They became 
envious of Our Lord’s popularity and 
resented Him strongly. They refused 
to practice what they preached. They 
became overly zealous and scrupulous 
about minor details of the Law, yet 
they ignored major Christ 
asked them: ‘Why do you transgress 
the commandment of God for 
tradition” (Matt. 15, 3). He also 
warned them: ‘Woe to you Pharisees, 


scandalous. 


in the synagogue. 


points. 


your 


hypocrites, because you have left the 
weightier things of the law; judgment 
and merey and faith” (Matt. 23, 23). 
He rebuked them for their insincerity: 
“You are they who justify yourselves 
before men, but God knows your heart” 
(Luke 16, 15). ‘Woe to you Pharisees, 
hypocrites, because you are like to 
whited sepulchers which outwardly ap- 
pear to be beautiful but within are full 
of dead men’s bones and of all filthi- 
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(Matt. 23, 27). Surely Christ 
never spoke to any group the way He 
rebuked the Pharisees. He labeled 
them as proud fools, blind fakers, hypo- 
erites and whitened sepulchers. 


ness” 


PHARISEES IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Now, my dear friends, Christ’s atti- 
tude toward hypocrisy has not changed. 
The harsh words He spoke to the 
Pharisees apply today to the modern 
Pharisees. You profess to be a fol- 
lower of Christ. But are you at times 
an imitator of the Pharisees? Some 
of our people are as proud as the 
Pharisees of old. They 
puffed up with their own knowledge 
that they feel no need to listen to the 
teachings of Christ. They prefer to 
ridicule sermon and every 
preacher they hear, and all the while 
they ignore the message of God con- 
Others are so 
anxious to be prominent that when they 
are not elected to office in parish so- 
cieties, they refuse to co-operate. They 
belittle the efforts of others and become 
vicious in their conversations. There 
are others who refuse to accept the 
teachings of the Chureh about certain 
sinful practices. They continue to live 
in sin and insist that “somehow God 
understands.” By this attitude they 
prefer their own private judgment to 
the divinely inspired judgment of the 
Church. Sometimes people will imi- 


become so 


every 


tained in the sermon. 


tate the inconsistency of the Pharisees. 
They will piously assist at Mass every 
morning and then a few hours later 
they will indulge in malicious, harmful 
conversation about someone else. They 
will strive to be recognized as prominent 
members in a parish, yet rarely ever 
receive the sacraments. Others will go 
to confession and receive Holy Com- 
munion regularly in order to be seen, 
but for them every sacrament is a 
sacrilege because they refuse to accept 
the shame involved in confessing cer- 
tain sinful habits. Some are known as 
the “life of the party” when they at- 
tend social gatherings, but at home they 
are unbearable, mean, nagging. Some 
will shamelessly drop a dime into the 
collection basket when they are in a 
strange church. But if there is a mis- 
take of ten cents in the monthly collec- 
in their parish bulletin, 
‘all the rectory with righteous 


tion report 
they 
indignation. Then, too, others will be 
overly zealous for some things as were 
the Pharisees. They would never eat 
meat on Friday even if the Pope gave 
them a dispensation, but they will curse 
and blaspheme at the slightest provo- 
Are you one of these modern 


Pharisees? 


vation. 
If you are guilty of any 
of these and similar failings, then Christ 
warns you through today’s Gospel: 
You are a blind fool, a hypocrite and 
a whitened sepulcher. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Three Traps Are Set 


“What think you of Christ?” (Matt. 22, 42). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Herodians, Sadducees and Pharisees try 
to ensnare Jesus. 
(2) Modern Pharisces and faith. 


(3) Modern Sadducees and the virtue of 
hope. 

(4) Modern Herodians and the virtue of 
love. 
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The incidents recalled in today’s Gos- 
pel occurred on Tuesday of the first 


Holy Week. Christ’s enemies were 
gradually closing in on Him. They 
watched Him more closely. They 


worked more diligently to arouse public 
Him. They con- 
tinued their efforts to put Him into a 
position that would embarrass Him. 
On this very day they tried three times 
to involve Him. 


sentiment against 


THREE TRAPS ARE SET 


The Herodians made the first at- 
tempt. They were the politicians who 
asked Our Lord whether or not it was 
lawful to pay tribute to Caesar. If He 
answered “yes,” He would antagonize 
the Jews who hated their Roman rulers. 
If He answered “no,” the Romans would 
accuse Him of inciting the people to 
rebellion. But Jesus stunned His 
enemies by answering: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and 
to God the things that are God’s.” 

Next the Sadducees attempt to em- 
barrass Him. They were a political 
party and a religious sect which denied 
the resurrection from the dead. Now 
it was a Jewish law that when a man 
died childless, his brother living in the 
same place was obliged to marry the 
widow in the hope of carrying on the 
family name. And the Sadducees pro- 
posed this ease. Suppose seven brothers 
ach in turn married the same woman 
and all died without children. “And 
last of all the woman died also. At the 
resurrection, therefore, whose wife of the 
seven shall she be?” In reply Christ 
chided them for their ignorance of 
Scripture and reminded them that “in 
the resurrection they shall neither 
marry nor be married: but shall be as 
the angels of God in heaven” (Matt. 
22, 30, 31). His answer pleased the 
multitude and silenced the Sadducees. 
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As the Pharisees watched this un- 
satisfactory turn of events they be- 
same desperate. They selected an un- 
suspecting Scribe and prompted him to 
ask Christ which was the greatest com- 
mandment in the Law. For the Jews 
had divided their laws into two cate- 
gories: the greater and the lesser. 
And they could never agree which were 
the more important in each group. So 
once again they felt that no matter 
which way Christ answered He would 
offend some people. But the infinite 
wisdom of Jesus continued to manifest 
itself as He quoted the profession of 
faith which all Jews had to recite daily 
from the Old Testament: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul and with 
thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and first commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like to this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Matt. 22, 37-39). 
No one could challenge this answer as 
Jesus continued to confound the Phari- 


sees. Three times they tried to trap 
him. Three times He put them to 
shame. 


Now it was Christ’s turn to ask the 
questions: “What think you of Christ: 
whose son is he? They say to him: 
David's.” Well, if He is David’s son, 
how is it that in the book of Psalms 
David ealled him Lord? “If David then 
salled him Lord, how is he his son?” 
(Matt. 22, 45). No one could answer 
Him. And from that day forth no one 
dared to ask Him any more questions. 
In three mcre days the Pharisees would 
achieve their shameful ambition of de- 
stroying Him—not because they had 
conquered Christ, but because Christ 
willingly submitted to His Passion. 


MODERN PHARISEES AND THE 
VIRTUE OF FAITH 


My dear friends, the question the 
Savior asked that day still echoes down 
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through the centuries: ‘What think you 
of Christ?” The modern enemies of 
Our Lord strongly resemble the enemies 
of His own time. First of all, we have 
our modern Pharisees—our so-called 
religious leaders who refuse to recognize 
the divinity of Christ. They concede 
that He was a great man, a powerful 
leader of His time, one who wielded 
tremendous influence over His people. 
But He was not God!! He was a man 
and nothing more. Therefore His teach- 
ings do not bear divine authority. But 
these modern Pharisees have to stand 
for some spiritual ideals. So they be- 
come opportunists. They dare not op- 
pose any popular movement such as 
divorce or birth prevention. So they 
become overly zealous for minor things 
of the law while they tolerate open vio- 
lation of God’s precepts. To them 
Christ repeats the question He once 
asked of the ancient Pharisees: “Why 
do you transgress the precepts of God?” 

And as these modern Pharisees an- 
swer the question, “What think you of 
Christ?” by denying Him and His 
teachings, so we must answer by a life 
of deep faith in Him. We believe Christ 
is the Almighty Son of God. There- 
fore, everything He teaches must be 
true. And we are not free to choose 
those teachings which appeal to us, 
such as heaven, or to reject those that 
are difficult, such as penance. 





MODERN SADDUCEES SPEAK UP 


The second group of Christ’s enemies 
are the modern Sadducees—our pagan, 
atheistic and agnostie educators. They 
drill into the minds of our innocent 
vouth the idea that religion is a mani- 
festation of ignorance, a carry-over 
from the days of witchcraft, a foolish 
and outmoded idea that once appealed 
to the ignorant poor. They refuse to 
accept anything that cannot be seen 


under a microscope or dissected in a 
laboratory. There is no God, no soul, 
no heaven or hell, no life beyond the 
grave for them. This is their answer to 
“What think you of Christ?” 

And our challenge to them must be 
a constant, unswerving trust in God. 
We know He founded one Church and 
we trust Him to preserve that Church 
from error. This is why we cling so 
confidently to our Church. We know 
there is something no microscope can 
reveal—God’s plan for us. We accept 
every cross, trial and tribulation will- 
ingly as part of that plan. He is our 
Heavenly Father and, therefore, every- 
thing He does to us stems from His love 
for us. We believe Him when He says 
there is a life hereafter. And we hope 
and depend upon Him for this life and 
the graces and helps necessary to attain 
it. 


MODERN HERODIANS AND THE 
VIRTUE OF CHARITY 


And finally among Christ’s enemies 
of today we find our modern Herodians 
—our Godless dictators and rulers who 
refuse to render to God the things that 
are God’s. To them the State is God. 
The individual has no dignity, no im- 
portance; his only purpose is to serve 
the State; he has no rights to serve God 
as he wishes. In order to achieve their 
goal, these tyrants persecute, murder, 
torture those who oppose them and 
teach class hatred to those who follow 
them. The success of these enemies of 
Christ is attested to by the fact that 
one-third of the known world today lies 
crushed beneath the iron heel of Com- 
munism. 

Now to those of us who believe in 
Christ our answer to the modern Hero- 
dians must be love: a_ practical 
daily love of God and a practical, daily 
love of our country for God’s sake. We 
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see In every man an innate dignity and 
importance, a creature made to the 
image and likeness of God—and this in- 
cludes the Communists. We hold to 
everyman’s right to love and serve God 
according to the dictates of his Christ- 
inspired conscience. We shun hatred as 
the work of the devil. We love every- 
one for God’s sake. For only the fire 


of love can melt cold hatred. 

My dear friends, if we are true 
followers of Christ, we must strive to 
win souls for Him. By the example of 
our daily lives of faith, hope and charity 
we must convince the modern enemies 
of Our Lord that ours is the only true 
answer to the question: “What think 
you of Christ?” 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Confessional “Bogey” 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. 9, 2). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) What the Church teaches vs. what 
others say it teaches. 


(2) Is Confe sstion worthless because peni- 
? 


tents lapse: 
(3) Why do so many Catholics remain 
away from Confession? 


(4) The scrupulous in the confessional. 


One day Christ visited at the home of 
a friend. As this news spread through 
the town, people gathered from every 
section to hear Him speak. One man in 
the town wanted very much to see Our 
Lord, but he was paralyzed and unable 
to move from his bed. So a group of 
friends agreed to carry him to Christ. 
As they reached the house, the crowd 
had grown so large they could not get 
near Jesus. This prompted them to 
climb on the roof, remove a section of 
it and lower the cripple into the pres- 
ence of Our Savior. 

Now in all likelihood Christ knew 
these men were on the roof, for the 
building was only one-story high. He 
heard them ripping a hole in it. But 
He said nothing until they had lowered 
the paralytic through the roof. The 
faith manifested by these men pleased 
Jesus very much. As a reward He said 
to the cripple: “Take courage, son; thy 
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sins are forgiven thee’ (Matt. 9, 2). 
For Our Lord knew this man was sick 
in soul as well as in body. But some 
of the Scribes present thought to them- 
selves: “This man blasphemes. Who 
‘an forgive sins but God only.”” They 
hesitated, however, to express their 
opinion openly since so many of Christ’s 
friends were present. But they did not 
have to speak out, for Jesus read their 
thoughts. He asked them why they 
harbored such evil thoughts in their 
hearts. If He is the true Son of God, 
He can forgive sins just as easily as 
He can perform a miracle. And to 
prove He is the Son of God He turned 
to the paralytic and said, “Arise, take 
up thy bed and go into thy house. And 
he arose and went away to his house” 
(Matt. 9, 6, 7). Christ worked this 
miracle to prove to the Seribes that 
He is the Son of God. Therefore, He 
can forgive sins. And He can com- 
municate this power to others. 


WitiAT THE CHURCH TEACHES VS. 
WHAT OTHERS SAY IT TEACHES 


The subject of Confession has always 
been a stumbling block to many who are 
not of the Chureh. They claim that 
only God can forgive sins. In this they 
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are perfectly correct. We agree that 
But they 


think the priest tries to forgive sins by 


only God can forgive sins. 
his own power. In this they are so 
wrong! No priest claims to forgive sins 
by his own power. As a man, a priest 
has to go to Confession the same as 
But if Christ can for- 
give sins directly, He can also forgive 


everyone else. 


through the agency of an ambassador. 
If the President of our country lifts the 
death sentence of a prisoner, does he 
have to go into the death cell to tell the 
prisoner he is pardoned? Of course not! 
Instead he sends his delegate to con- 
vey his message of pardon. But do 
we say the delegate himself pardons 
the criminal? Neither does the priest, 
by his own power, forgive sins. 


IS CONFESSION WORTHLESS 
BECAUSE PENITENTS LAPSE? 


A second difficulty experienced by 
non-Catholies about Confession is this: 
they think Catholies are free to commit 
sins all over again once they go to Con- 
fession. Therefore, to them, Confession 
seems superfluous and even ridiculous, 
and, no doubt, some Catholics help to 
create this wrong impression by the sin- 
ful way they live. But you know, my 
dear friends, that this idea is false. In 
order to be forgiven for your sins, your 
sorrow must include the firm resolution 
of not sinning again. If a person does 
intend to commit his sins again, the 
priest must refuse him absolution, and, 
although the penitent can lie to the con- 
If he 
intends to continue to commit mortal 


fessor, he cannot deceive God. 


sin, his confession becomes a sacrilege, 
none of his sins are forgiven, and he 
walks out of the confessional with one 
more sin than he had when he entered. 

We cannot say, however, that Con- 
fession proves difficult for non-Catholies 


only. Many Catholics have wrong no- 


tions about it. While the careless 
Catholic will claim he does not have 
time to go to Confession, he certainly 
does have time to commit sin. If some 
fereign matter should get into his eye, 
he would find time to go to the doctor 
to have it removed. But he has not 
time to have sin removed from his soul. 
You know that the argument of time 
is not valid today. Not only on Satur- 
days, but also on the eves of First Fri- 
days and holydays, many priests hear 
Confessions after their weekly novena 
devotions, and every Catholic should 
realize that, if necessary, any priest will 
hear his Confession at any time. Others 
will neglect Confession because they are 
afraid of the priest—but they are not 
afraid to hurt God. They are fearful 
that the priest will scold them—but they 
are not afraid to remain in their sins 
until Our Heavenly Father has to pro- 
nounce those terrifying words: ‘“De- 
part from me ye cursed into everlasting 
fire.’ Is a strong reprimand too high 
a price to pay in order to return to God’s 
friendship—especially when the repri- 
mand is deserved? And how few priests 
ever lose their patience in the confes- 
sional. Then there are the others who 
will claim they are too ashamed to con- 
fess their sins—but they must accept 
this shame or the eternal shame of hell. 
And do they overlook the secrecy and 
the seal of Confession? 

THE SCRUPULOUS IN 

THE CONFESSIONAL 


Another group that abuses the Sacra- 
ment of Confession is the scrupulous. 
They make the confessional a torture 
chamber, while Christ intended it to be 
a tribunal of merey. They act toward 
God as though He were a tyrant who 
uses a microscope to detect every least 
imperfection. They learned that when 
a penitent forgets a sin, despite a rea- 
sonable examination of conscience, that 
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sin is forgiven. Yet they are deathly 
afraid they might forget some sin. 
They insist on telling every least sin 
and imperfection even though they 
know from their Catechism that the 
only sins they have to mention are 
mortal sins. They do not have to con- 
fess all venial sins. They should pick 
two or three for which they are par- 
ticularly sorry and confess them, and all 
other venial sins will be forgiven as 
long as they are sorry for them too. 
They worry also about past Confes- 
sions. Maybe they never told a cer- 
tain sin; maybe they did not confess 
it properly; maybe the priest did not 
understand them clearly. The Church 
teaches that such doubts ordinarily 
favor the penitent—especially with the 
scrupulous and that there is no need to 
go over such matters again. Such 
people do not please God when they 
picture Him as a cruel, merciless Master 
who is unwilling to excuse the weak- 


nesses of human nature. 

Now you should go to Confession 
regularly because it not only removes 
sin, but increases sanctifying grace. It 
is a channel of grace and should be re- 
ceived even though no sins are on your 
soul. And in your preparation you are 
to avoid a careless examination or a 
too rigorous one and to make instead a 
reasonable examination of conscience. 
If you forget a sin, it will be forgiven 
and you do not have to run back im- 
mediately to Confession. The next time 
you go to Confession, mention the sin 
so that the priest may give you a pen- 
Do not try to be a con- 
He is a 


ance for it. 
fessor or to usurp his role. 
father, a judge, a doctor. He makes the 
decisions, gives the advice—and it is 
your duty to obey. Remember, too, 
that the most important part of Con- 
fession is sorrow for sin, a sorrow that 





includes a firm purpose of amendment. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


You Can Be Happy 





and Good! 


“And he saw there a man who had not on a wedding garment” (Matt. 22, 11). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) He wore no wedding garment. 
(2) Catholics without wedding garments. 
(3) Why envy the sinner? 
(4) Conclusion: You can be happy—and 
good! 


The setting for today’s Gospel is the 
temple at Jerusalem. It is just three 
days before Christ will be crucified. 
His enemies are watching Him closely. 
They hope to find in His action or 
teachings something that will justify 
their scheme to get rid of Him. Three 
times that day they tried to trap Him in 
His speech. Each time Christ refused 
to be ensnared by their plots. Yet He 
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knows He will be crucified in a short 
time. He wants to strengthen the 
faith of His followers so that they will 
not be seandalized by future events. 
So He tells this story. 

A king arranged a wedding for his 
son. Those invited refused to attend. 
He sent his servants to tell them that 
the wedding was all set, but they 
seized his servants and killed them. The 
king became angry and destroyed these 
people and burned their city. Then he 
sent other servants to invite whomever 
they met. Finally the marriage feast 
was filled with guests. Then when the 
king went to see the guests he found 
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there a man without the required wed- 
Since custom demanded 
the wedding garment and the guest 
could easily have received one from the 
servants, the king became angry and 
demanded that the man be cast out. 

Now in the parable the king is Our 
Heavenly Father. The son is Christ 
Himself. The wedding is the union of 
Christ and His Church. The invited 
guests who refused to attend were the 
Jews, for it was to them first that Christ 
appeared, and it was they who perse- 
cuted Him and His followers. In 
punishment the Jews and their city 
were destroyed in the year 70 A.D. 
Then God extended His invitation into 
the Chureh to the Gentiles and all the 
world, so that His Church has now 
reached into the far extremities of the 
world and hundreds of 


ding garment. 


embraces 
millions of people. 


CATHOLICS WITHOUT 
WEDDING GARMENTS 


But at times we unfortunately find 
within the Church those who fail to 
practice their Catholic teachings. They 
live in sin and so have not on the wed- 
ding garment of sanctifying grace. 
They are the people who, for example, 
never go to Mass on Sunday, who live 
in invalid marriages, who refuse to 
keep their marriage vows. Such people 
are a source of scandal to their rela- 
tives and friends, and they bring shame 
and ridicule upon the Church. They 
know the punishment that awaits them 
if they are still without the wedding 
garment of sanctifying grace. 

Worse still is the example of some 
prominent Catholics who cause scandal 
not only in the circle of their own 
friends, but to the whole nation or 
world by their sinful lives. Think of 
the harm done by certain famous 
athletes—the heroes of our young boys 
—who abandon their Catholic teach- 


ings to enter a sinful marriage. What 
of the widely-known politicians who 
fail to put their Catholic principles into 
practice in their public life. You know 
of the glamorous idols of the entertain- 
ment world whom our young people try 
to imitate in so many ways, idols who 
live immoral lives. Need I mention the 
gangsters who steal, murder and kid- 
nap despite their Catholic training and 
background. And, of course, we have 
the rich and influential Catholics who 
live as though they are exempt from 
certain laws of God or their Church. 
These are the people who bring ridicule 
upon our religion. They convey to 
others the idea that our faith is im- 
practical or outmoded, and their actions 
suggest to some that the Catholic 
Church cannot help people to be good, 
that one religion is as good as another 
since Catholics are no different in be- 
havior than others. These are the 
people who create the impression that 
Catholics are hypocrites. 


YOU CAN BE GOOD—AND HAPPY 


Now these scandals are the very thing 
Our Lord warns you against in today’s 
Gospel. On a previous occasion He 
compared the Kingdom of God—His 
Church—to a man who sowed good seed 
in his field. But while he slept his 
enemy came and sowed weeds among 
the wheat. As the blades of wheat 
grew, the weeds appeared as well. Im- 
mediately his servants wanted to tear 
out the weeds. But the farmer an- 
swered, “No, lest in gathering the weeds 
you root up the wheat along with them. 
Let both grow together until the har- 
vest”” (Matt. 18, 24-30). Your faith, 
then, should not be weakened when you 
learn of certain Catholies who live sin- 
ful lives. The Catholic Church does 
not stand or fall on the behavior of its 
members. Its merit rests on this: Is 
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it the true Church founded by Jesus 
Christ? You believe it is and, there- 
fore, you must obey her and live by her 
teachings no matter how others may 
act. 

Rather than envy the sinner you 
should pray earnestly for his conversion. 
Today’s Gospel does not tell us that 
only one guest entered the marriage 
feast without the proper garment. It 
says only one was without the wedding 
garment when the king arrived. Others 
may have entered without the garb, 
donning it on time. And they were wel- 
comed by the king. So, likewise, there 
is yet time for sinners to put on the 
wedding garment of sanctifying grace 
before they stand in judgment before 
their King. And this may happen if 
you will pray for them, do penance for 
them and, above all, inspire them by the 
good example of your daily life. Prove 
to them that our faith is practical. 
Convince them that they can be good— 
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and still be happy. No sinner is really 
at peace with himself. His conscience 
haunts him; he is most unhappy. He 
realizes the price he is paying for his 
sins. He often wishes he could get 
away from them—but he is weak. He 
needs to be pushed, to be encouraged, 
to be inflamed with a stronger desire to 
be good. And the best inspiration he 
can receive is the good example of 
other Catholics. 

Finally, when the bad example of 
others tends to become a stumbling 
block to you, turn your attention to 
those better than you. By the grace of 
God most of our people are good, God- 
fearing, God-loving souls. They gladly 
accept their life of poverty, of suffering, 
of loneliness rather than offend their 
God. Study them! Watch them and 
imitate them so that you will live 
always with the wedding garment of 
sanctifying grace adorning your soul. 
Wateh and pray always! 























Key People in the School 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


TT 

HE New York Administrative 
Manual’ in its first chapter gives us an 
excellent picture of the Catholic school 
system in the archdiocese. A strong 
bond of unity binds these schools to- 
gether into a system. 

The Manual defines the roles of those 
who help this system to function. At 
the head of the system is the Ordinary 
of the archdiocese who is the chief offi- 
cer in the educational structure. His 
authority and responsibility flow from 
the fact that he is the chief teacher of 
religion in the archdiocese. The syn- 
odal statutes make this clear: “All 
Catholic parochial elementary schools, 
including those conducted by religious, 
and all diocesan high schools of this 
Archdiocese are subject to the visitation 
of the Ordinary.” The multiplicity of 
his duties and responsibilities foree him 
to delegate his authority to the Seere- 
tary for Education and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Again we quote the 
statutes: “The Secretary for Edueca- 
tion and the Superintendent of Schools 
under the direction of the Archdiocesan 
School Board, shall supervise the edu- 
cation, both spiritual and secular, in the 
parochial schools and diocesan high 
schools of this Archdiocese.” 


SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 


There are 100 secondary schools and 


‘Administrative Manual for the Elementary 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, 1956 (Su- 
perintendent. of Schools, 31 E. Fiftieth St., 
New York 22, N, Y.). 


311 elementary schools, to which must 
be added eleven Catholic colleges and 
universities, conducting formal pro- 
grams of higher education. These many 
schools look to the Archbishop for guid- 
ance in matters that relate to Catholic 
teaching and Catholic philosophy. It 
is the duty of the Secretary for Educa- 
tion to advise all educational institu- 
tions on the many matters that relate 
to the well-being of the Church and to 
the welfare of the people they serve. 








Monsignor Campbell has been editor of 
The Catholic Educator since its inception. 
His monthly educational feature has ap- 
peared in this Review since October, 1928. 





While not actively engaged in school 
administration, the Secretary for Edu- 
cation helps to formulate policies for 
the schools of the Archdiocese. “He ad- 
vises the Superintendent on the develop- 
ment of new programs and the wider 
application of existing policies. In a 
sense, the Secretary for Education acts 
as the coordinator between the various 
levels of Catholic education on the one 
hand, and the publie and private educa- 
tional agencies on the other. In effect, 
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he is the public relations officer of the 
Archdiocese in educational matters.” 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools has 
charge of the supervision and admin- 
istration of the school system. He acts 
with the authority of the Ordinary in 
matters relating to the educational pro- 
gram of the archdiocese. The Manual 
outlines the areas of his activity. He 
specifies the curricular program manda- 
tory upon all the schools. In the de- 
velopment of this program he seeks the 
advice and assistance of supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. In the area of 
administration he formulates the poli- 
cies and procedures to be followed by 
principals in administering the schools. 
Considerations of law and sound eduea- 
tional practice together with the coun- 
sel of experienced teachers and admin- 
istrators, guide him in this work. The 
superintendent acts as the school 
spokesman in matters that directly con- 
cern the curriculum or the administra- 
tion. His is the responsibility of deal- 
ing with authorities in publie education, 
with public and private agencies whose 
work concerns the schools, and with 
parents who may need help and advice 
in matters affecting the training of their 
children. 

In the area of teacher education he 
establishes the standards governing the 
certification of the teachers staffing the 
schools. He deals with religious com- 
munities teaching in the schools, and he 
supervises the assignment of lay teach- 
ers. School planning is part of his 
work; he conducts surveys and projects 
studies to determine where new school 
facilities may be required or where ex- 
isting buildings may need expansion. 
The superintendent advises pastors on 
the development and improvement of 
their school plant, and he meets with 
members of the Diocesan Building Com- 
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mission, architects, and contractors to 
make certain that school buildings will 
meet the requirements of the arch- 
diocesan educational program. In all 
these funetions—curriculum, adminis- 
tration, public relations, teacher educa- 
tion, and school planning—he relies on 
the priests associated with him on his 
immediate staff, as well as on the arch- 
diocesan supervisors. 


SUPERVISORS 


Every religious community teaching 
in the archdiocese is invited to designate 
at least one person to the post of super- 
visor. The supervisor is the link join- 
ing all schools of her community to the 
superintendent’s office and through the 
superintendent to all the other areh- 
diocesan elementary schools.* These 
supervisors as a group are a field-staff 
of trained educators reporting to the 
superintendent and to their respective 
superiors, on their visits to the schools 
and on their conferences with teachers, 
principals, pastors, and the superintend- 
ent. 

The service of the supervisor was 
originally a gift to the work of Catholic 
education. In the beginning she re- 
ceived no remuneration. The vision of 
religious superiors saw the need of such 
a head teacher and anticipated the de- 
mand of diocesan school boards. The 
improvement of teaching is the big, 
dominating aim of the supervisor. As 
a skilled teacher, she is capable of de- 
tecting and correcting mistakes in 
teaching methods and practices. She 
gains the co-operation of her teachers 
through her kindness, sympathy, and 
tact. The supervisor must lay the basis 
for effective co-operative teaching. At 
times she must teach for purposes of 


*The majority of supervisors are nuns; we 
use the feminine gender in referring to the 
supervisor as an individual or the supervisors 
as a group. 
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demonstration and experimentation. 
Always she is the trusted director of 
the teaching activities of her teachers. 
She checks upon the progress made by 
pupils, and measures accurately the effi- 
ciency and progress of these teachers. 
The teacher presents no problem which 
the supervisor is unable to help her 
solve. In the selection of textbooks and 
the construction or revision of the cur- 
riculum she is a trusted advisor to the 
superintendent. Her own religious su- 
perior defers to her judgment in the 
training of teachers and their place- 
ment. Service to the best interests of 
Catholic education is the law of her 
life. Today she is an integral part of 
the Catholic school system. 


PASTOR AND SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


The Manual tells us next that it is 
the responsibility of the pastor as the 
chief administrative officer in the parish 
to organize and direct all those activi- 
ties that tend to promote the spiritual 
well-being of the people. All cultural, 
social, educational, and recreational ac- 
tivities sponsored by the parish come 
under his direction. Chief among his 
pastoral duties is the obligation of pro- 
viding for the religious education of all 
his parishioners. His is the duty to 
provide for the religious training of the 
children of the parish. 

We have these obligations clearly de- 
fined by Canon Law. “Since these 
obligations,” we read in the Manual, 
“are largely met by the establishment 
of a parish school and by the super- 
vision of the program of the school, the 
pastor has a manifest right to shape and 
direct the activities of the school. Be- 
cause the school plays a large role in 
the life of the parish, the pastor must 
assume the responsibility of defining the 
hasie policies according to which the 
school funetions. He should make cer- 
tain that these policies are clearly un- 


derstood and faithfully adhered to by 
pupils, parents, faculty and clergy.” 
When the pastor finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to give the school his close personal 
attention, he should appoint one of his 
assistant priests to the post of school 
His appointed director will 
carry out the pastoral duties in regard 
to the school, and periodically report 
to the pastor, particularly on matters 
that may need the pastor’s personal at- 
tention. The direct responsibility re- 
mains always in the hands of the pastor. 


director. 


But under no circumstances is the 
pastor or the school director expected to 
assume control of the parish school. 
Fundamentally, the chief administrator 
of the school is the principal. The 
priests of the parish, through their more 
intimate contacts with the home, are at 
times in a position to advise the princi- 
pal on certain problems that arise. 
Through their familiarity with the 
parish picture, they are in a position to 
evaluate school programs in the light of 
the general good of the entire parish. 
The principal should in every important 
issue submit the matter to the pastor 
(or the school director) and obtain his 
approval for the proposed action. Very 
wisely the Manual calls upon the pastor 
and his assistant priests to respect the 
professional background and_ educa- 
tional competence of the principal and 
faculty and not presume to assume con- 
trol of those aspects of the school pro- 
gram for whieh their training and 
knowledge ill equip them. 

The Manual gives these principles for 
the guidance of pastors and the clergy 
in general in their work with the school: 


It is the pastor’s duty to supervise 
the religious training of the children 
in the school. In this regard, it is 
strongly urged that the pastor and 
his assistant priests visit all the 
classes at regular times to give in- 
struction in Christian Doctrine. This 
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program should be developed in con- 
sultation with the principal and 
should be supplementary to the regu- 
lar course in religion. 

It is the pastor’s duty to determine 
when children should be admitted to 
the sacraments of Penance, Holy 
Eucharist and Confirmation. The 
pastor should examine the children 
to make certain that they are pre- 
pared to receive these sacraments. 

While the principal, under the 
authority and direction of the pastor, 
is the full-time administrator of the 
school, still the pastor should take a 
personal interest in the academic 
standing of the school and in the 
scholastic achievements of the pupils. 
The pastor can give much encourage- 
ment to teachers and inspiration to 
pupils by distributing report cards, 
by presiding at school functions and 
by frequent visits to the school. 

The pastor has the responsibility 
of providing funds for the support 
of the school program. To enable 
teachers to equip their pupils with 
the requisite knowledge, textbooks, 
teaching aids and educational sup- 
plies are required. The pastor has 
the obligation of providing these tools 
out of parish funds. 

It is the pastor’s duty to provide 
for the proper maintenance of the 
school plant. He must make certain 
that the structure is kept in good re- 
pair and that the building is properly 
maintained. This obligation is clearly 
defined by Diocesan statutes: 

“Pastors shall maintain the paro- 
chial school in good condition and 
comply with all the civil regulations 
regarding safety, hygiene and cleanli- 
ness.” 

The pastor should support and 
assist the teachers in their labors so 
that a wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere will permeate the total school 
program. By working together har- 
moniously, pastor, priests and teach- 
ers will establish a spirit that will 
be conducive to good education and 
the establishment of the desired 
Christian virtues in the heart of 
every pupil. 
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CONTROL BY THE PASTOR: 

DIRECT OR INDIRECT? 

The pastor is by reason of his office 
the first in command of his’ parish 
school. As the ordained minister of a 
Chureh with the divine commission to 
teach all nations, he should bear a part, 
a most important part, in every aspect 
of the educational work of the Church. 
Our parochial school system in the 
United States is a monument to the 
self-sacrificing service and the enlight- 
ened zeal of thousands of Catholic 
pastors over the stretch of several gen- 
erations. The Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore give the pastor a foremost 
place among the agencies calculated to 
make the school effective. In the words 
of Father Larkin, formerly superintend- 
ent of Catholic schools in New York: 
“The pastor makes the parish school; in 
a certain sense, he is the _ school. 
Through him the parish school has 
become ‘the honor and ornament, the 
hope and strength, not only of the 
Church, but also of the Republic.’ ” 

There is a difference of opinion re- 
garding the exact part a pastor should 
take in the conduct of his school. Just 
what measure of control should a 
pastor exercise over his school? Bishop 
Philip R. MeDevitt, formerly superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools in Philadel- 
phia, distinguished between two meth- 
ods of control, the direct and the in- 
direct. If the pastor assumes direct 
control of a school, the supervision is 
personal and embraces all details of 
school management. In the indirect 
method his control is rather suggestive 
and co-operative than direct and dom- 
inating. There is much to be said in 
favor of both methods, but Bishop Me- 
Devitt made this distinction. Where 
there are only lay teachers, the pastor 
must assume direct charge. The in- 
direct method is a safe policy where a 
religious community is in charge. Here 
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the indirect method has all the advan- 
tages of the direct with none of its dis- 
advantages. The pastor centers the 
responsibility for the conduct of the 
school upon those who are doing the 
actual teaching and administration. 
If the teachers and principal are 
competent, they should have this re- 
sponsibility; if they are incompetent, 
they should be dismissed. This is the 
method of all good business, and the 
parish school is a vast and important 
business. We note substantial agree- 
ment between Bishop McDevitt and 
the New York Manual regarding the 
measure of the pastor’s participation in 
the conduct of his school. 


PRINCIPAL 


The Manual devotes a few pages to 
the important officer by whom the 
school is directed, the principal. It is 
common practice for the superior of a 
religious community to select those 
qualified teachers who are to act in the 
‘sapacity of principals of the commun- 
ity’s schools. It goes without saying 
that training, experience, and compe- 
tence are factors of first consideration. 
The Manual strongly recommends that 
a principal be completely free of teach- 
ing duties. Certainly the principal of 
a fully developed school can profitably 
devote full time to organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. Year by 
vear the demands upon the time and the 
service of the principal grow in number 
and in difficulty. Authorities agree that 
she should resolutely set aside at least 
two-thirds of her school day for the 
important task of supervising the teach- 
ing performance of her teachers. Com- 
mercial representatives in their eager- 
ness to sell school supplies and materials 
will infringe upon her time if she allows 
them to do so. The wise principal does 
not make herself too easily accessible, 
for she cannot give any time during the 


school day to extraneous matters. The 
Manual generously concedes that the 
principal under certain circumstances, 
such as in a small school with a very 
low enrollment, may fulfill the duties 
of a teacher as well. 

The exact specification of the princi- 
pal’s duties is of interest. “The princi- 
pal is placed in charge of the elementary 
school,” we read in the Manual, “for the 
purpose of supervising the teaching- 
learning process. The major part of 
each day should be occupied in work 
directly concerned with scholastic prob- 
lems and in supervising activities out- 
side the office. At least two hours 
should be given each day to the visita- 
tion of classes, demonstration lessons, 
conferences, tests and similar activities 
that foster the best interests of the 
pupils and teachers. Principals are ad- 
vised to make their plans with due re- 
gard for local conditions and in suffi- 
cient detail to indicate the program for 
2ach week of the school year. To help 
in this, it is suggested that a diary be 
kept to record daily class visits, tests 
and other such activities.” 

The principal is instructed to visit 
each class at least once a week. These 
visits afford her opportunity to give 
brief inspirational talks, to conduct oral 
quizzes in all subject areas, to dictate 
exercises, to observe reading skills, 
and to administer standardized tests or 
informal school tests. The trained 
principal will observe and adhere to 
all the approved procedures of sound 
supervision. 

The Manual gives instruction to the 
principal in the matter of demonstra- 
tion teaching. These demonstration 
lessons, given by the principal or an- 
other qualified teacher, are of great 
value to the teachers and they stimulate 
the interest of the pupils. In later con- 
ferences the procedures employed are 
explained by the demonstrator, and an 
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effort is made by the teacher to apply 
them in her future classroom work. 
Much of the principal’s time is given to 
studying and digesting the information 
gained in classroom observation and in 
testing. The Manual notes records that 
are of greatest importance, such as 
plans outlined for the term; daily nota- 
tions in the diary of class visits, obser- 
vations, test results, ete.; a file contain- 
ing summaries of observations and sug- 
gestions offered to teachers, and a file 
containing tabulation of results in Di- 
ocesan, Regents, or standardized tests. 
The supervisor in turn may reasonably 
look for evidence that the principal has 
achieved results in her work of general 
supervision and improvement of teach- 
ing. 

The Manual speaks strongly in favor 
of a professional library in the school 
or convent. Professional texts and 
current educational literature should be 
made available to all teachers, and the 
lay faculty members must be offered 
aecess to this library material. Prin- 
cipals are urged to encourage their 
teachers to use the facilities of the local 
publie library or other libraries. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A PRINCIPAL 


A time schedule distributes the hours 
of the principal’s day in a manner that 
requires her to give all her attention 
during the school day to the essential 
tasks of the school. We note particu- 
larly that the principal is instructed to 
devote the ten final minutes of the 
school day to the observation of dis- 
Special concessions are made 
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busy official will find it impossible to 
devote all the required time to the 
duties specified in the time schedule. 
She is urged to make a complete in- 
spection of the building before the 
school opens each day and to report 
any conditions that require attention 
to the pastor as promptly as possible. 
It is noted also that the teaching princi- 
pal should be available for brief in- 
quiries before the morning and after- 
noon sessions, but matters that require 
lengthy consultation should be deferred 
until after classes. She can protect her- 
self from unauthorized intrusions upon 
her time while she is teaching, by post- 
ing a notice on the school or classroom 
door giving the time and place where 
visitors may be interviewed. Salesmen 
and casual visitors should be seen by 
appointment only; even parents are to 
be asked to defer visits until after 
school hours. 

We can readily agree that Reavis is 
guilty of no exaggeration when he 
makes the claim that the principal of 
today “must be a superior organizer, ¢ 
skilled administrator, a wise supervisor, 
and a strong executive and general man- 
ager.” Superintendents of schools and 
pastors seldom underestimate the im- 
portance of the office of school principal. 
They know that she gives tone and 
character to the school over which she 
presides. It is difficult to sin by excess 
in stressing her dignity and responsi- 
bility. Key administrators—the super- 
intendent, the pastor, the religious 
superior, the community supervisor—do 
well to maintain an attitude that adds 
strength to her position. 
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The Play Is the Thing... 
of the Past 
EpIitTor: 

Long years ago that man from 
Stratford-on-Avon observed that the 
play is the thing. There have been 
some changes made. We live and learn 
that the amateur play is no longer 
enjoying its erstwhile importance be- 
cause most parish dramatic clubs are 
dead as a dodo bird. Little theatre 
groups eke out an existence and the 
Summer stock companies in the straw- 
hat circuit struggle for survival. But 
somebody shot the Catholic dramatic 
cock robin. In some sections the trig- 
ger finger of suspicion points at the 
bill-paying pastors who balked at foot- 
ing the heat and light bill for those 
endless rehearsals. Historians have 
noticed that the parish plays were 
formerly an integral part of parish life, 
especially where there was a German 
tradition. Scholars trace this tradition 
to the fact that priests in Germany used 
stage plays to popularize their native 
language that came to flower along 
about the time of Goethe. We remem- 
ber when the parish play in some par- 
ishes ranked in effort with getting the 
bachelor uncle to his Easter duty. 

The incidents and incidentals of 
those parochial spectaculars are fresh 
in the mind if not always fond in 
priestly memory. In fact, the annual 
play was a perennial headache for any 
valiant curate with a flair for the dra- 
matic plus a bent for saving the youth. 
The undramatie pastors did not ad- 
vance the cause of local culture with 
those snide remarks that shows were 


staged just so smart alecs could show 
off. Matters were further complicated 
whenever a non-paying pew renter got 
into the act. This outcast actor often 
missed play practice as well as pew rent 
with the result that the beleaguered 
curate-director was forced to play 
many parts during rehearsals. An 
added curse to the advance of the 
theatre at the parish level was the lead- 
ing girl who simply could not memorize 
the lines; she was sometimes beautiful 
but definitely dumb and a constant 
threat to the prompter’s sanity. The 
dramatie critic who wrote that there 
is more to a play than merely speaking 
the lines must have been an ex- 
seminarian. 

Then there was the self-styled 
seasoned veteran in every cast who did 
not mind telling the new curate-director 
just how Father So-and-So handled 
matters when he was stationed in this 
parish. There was the not heavily 
veiled inference that Mister Veteran 
knew full well where to place the blame 
in case the present production fell flat 
on its farce. 

Shakespeare declared that “the play 
is the thing,” and the players have their 
own little proverb that “the show must 
go on.” Just why some shows should 
ever go on is a moot point. Yet after 
long nights of rehearsals, of acres of 
aspirin for the prompter and the emi- 
nent danger that Miss Dumblines might 
get a cold—verily in spite of these and 
other obstacles, the parish play was 
ready for opening night. But by 
way of survival insurance the well- 
organized mess was put through dress 
rehearsal for the benefit of the patient 
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Sisters and their impatient little 
charges. The good Sisters applauded 
gently but firmly, and the children 
screamed or laughed—but not always 
on schedule. <A few little darlings de- 
cided to go to the washroom at the 
most inopportune moments. 

One minor event was always on 
schedule. Usually about an hour after 
the ordeal of dress rehearsal was over 
the stage crew would stage a walk-out 
in the general direction of the rectory. 
Generally somebody got a bright idea. 
Such sudden ideology can be fatal, but 
the young curate-director meets the 
crisis with a hasty promise that he will 
think their suggestion over and figure 
something out. Pure mayhem is what 
he was thinking and his figuring con- 
cerned the ticket sale and the pastor 
with an economic angle in parish pro- 
ductions that did not always produce. 
There was ever the danger that the 
good Father’s neck would not be alone 
in showing red. 

The good and busy curate-director 
would make a mental note to have a 
private word with the make-up man 
whose artistry leaned a little too much 
along the scarlet fever motif. When- 
ever a comedy was staged, a word of 
warning was necessary lest the players 
get a bit too gay with their ad libs. 
Mention must be made of the nervous 
actor. This type felt the need of a flask 
to steady his nerves. His nerve quite 
unnerved the reverend director, and 
such backstage shenanigans would have 
unglued the good pastor had he but 
known what was going on between acts. 

When the hour for the opening act 
approached, the nervous actors would 
console each other with the old proverb 
about a bad dress rehearsal being an 
omen of a good first night. Actually 
the parish plays went off like a dream 
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laced with a nightmare and everybody 
lived through the ordeal. Invariably 
some bumbling minor character in the 
play stole the show. This made every- 
body happy, and, at least on the sur- 
face, everybody in the cast seemed 
pleased. 

On occasion the curate from the 
neighboring parish, present by virtue 
of a complimentary ticket, would turn 
out to be a dramatie critic in clerical 
disguise. But his snide whispers about 
the muffed lines, the missed cue and the 
tottering props were always discounted 
by the applause of the parents and rela- 
tives in the audience. Possibly they 
sensed the spark of earnest effort the 
players were making. Amateurs these 
actors were, and rather rank amateurs 
they would ever be, yet their earnest- 
ness was evident and especially so 
whenever the Lenten play was staged. 
There was always something faintly 
sacred about every Passion play. Only 
the Easter dutiless oaf failed to sense 
the pious sincerity of the players who 
were carrying on the venerable tradi- 
tion that the Church is the mother of 
true drama and dramaties. Even the 
mob scenes had to be toned down so the 
principal characters might be heard. 
When the play was over and done there 
might have been some difficulty in 
getting some of the characters out of 
character. 

There is a dim possibility that the 
old-fashioned parish plays may stage 
a comeback, but it is improbable that 
our television age will live to see that 
day. The parish plays usually wound 
up as a success and everybody lived 
happily ever after—or at least until 
another open season for amateur actors 
rolled around. 

Lincoln F, WHELAN 
Okauchee, Wisconsin 
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| Questions ANsWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 








Labor Day Votive Mass 

Question: Diocesan newspapers re- 
cently carried a report of a special per- 
mission granted by the Holy See to 
celebrate the Mass of St. Joseph the 
Worker on Labor Day in the United 
States. Just what is included in this 
permission? Are we supposed to say 
the Mass, or the office, of St. Joseph on 
Labor Day? And what Mass and office 
do we recite on May 1? 

, PRECANS 

Answer: The special indult granted 
by the Holy See at the request of the 
bishops of the United States did not 
abrogate for this country the feast of 
St. Joseph the Worker on May 1. The 
Mass and office of St. Joseph are still 
to be observed on that day, with the rite 
of the feast being that of a double of the 
first class. 

The permission granted for Labor 
Day by the Sacred Congregation of 
{ites allows what is known as the ex- 
ternal solemnity of the feast of St. 
Joseph the Worker, to be observed on 
the first Monday of September. On 
that day it will be permitted to offer in 
church or chapel one high Mass and one 
low Mass of St. Joseph the Worker. If 
there should occur on Labor Day a 
feast which ranks as a double of the 
second class, only the high Mass of St. 
Joseph would be allowed. If the feast 
happens to be a double of the first class, 
no Mass of St. Joseph is permitted. 

This year, for example, the votive 
Mass of St. Joseph will not be permitted 


in any church which has as its titular 
saint Pope Pius X. The feast of the 
titular saint is a double of the first class, 
and thus prevents use of the indult in 
those churches for 1956. 

The rescript of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites does not grant permission 
for a votive Mass of St. Joseph. 
Rather, it speaks of an external solem- 
nity, so that we shall be guided by the 
rules set down for observance of the 
external solemnity of other feasts. Al- 
though the norms for these external 
solemnities usually contemplate the 
solemn observance of a feast on Sunday, 
the same rules should apply to the 
Masses permitted on Labor Day, be- 
‘sause the reason behind them is largely 
the same. The Ordo Universalis Ec- 
clesiae for 1956, in its preliminary ex- 
plantations, gives directions for observ- 
ance of an external solemnity.’ 

These special Masses are to be cele- 
brated as on the feast, with the addition 
of any commemoration which the Gen- 
eral Decree of March 23, 1955, requires 
to be said always. Therefore, because 
none of the commemorations prescribed 
in the General Decree? will occur on 
Labor Day, there will be no commemo- 
ration. Because the feast of St. Pius X 
is only of double major rite, it is not 
commemorated in the Mass permitted 
by indult. The Ordo makes no distine- 


‘ p. XXxill. 
* Tit. III, n. 2. 
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tion between sung Masses and low 
Masses in this respect. 

However, if the external solemnity of 
St. Joseph be impeded by a greater 
feast, as it would be in a chureh dedi- 
cated to St. Pius X, both the Mass and 
the commemoration (of St. Joseph) are 
prohibited. The apostolic indult for 
Labor Day has no effect on the office of 
that day. Moreover, the rescript grants 
permission for the high Mass and low 
Mass of St. Joseph; it does not require 
offering those Masses. 


Intentions of Our Holy Father 


Question: For the gaining of many 
indulgences, we are required to say 
prayers for the intentions of our Holy 
Father. Just what are these intentions? 

QUAERENS 


Answer: Authors commonly list the 
following as the intentions of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, for which prayers are re- 
quired to gain certain indulgences: the 
exaltation of holy mother Church, the 
overcoming of heresies, propagation of 
the faith, conversion of sinners, and 
peace among Christian nations.* 

When the usual conditions are pre- 
scribed for the gaining of a plenary in- 
dulgence, one of those conditions is the 
recitation of prayers for the intentions 
of our Holy Father. For the usual 
plenary indulgence of this kind, which 
‘an be gained only once a day, it 
suffices to recite one Pater, Ave, and 
Gloria. If the plenary indulgence can 
be gained toties quoties, that is, as often 
on any day as the prescribed works are 
performed, the prayers must be said six 
times for each plenary indulgence. It 
should be noted that this last statement 
applies only to indulgences for which 
these prayers are required. It does not 
’ 2 Sn muon Theologiae Moralis, by H. Noldin, 


S., III, 324; De Indulgentiis, by Ludovicus 
Fanfani, O.P. 
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apply, for example, to the indulgences 
granted for making the Way of the 
Cross for which no vocal prayers are 
necessary. 


Vicar General’s Permission 


for Forbidden Book 


Question: Is the viear general able 
to give permission for the reading of a 
forbidden book, or must this permission 
be obtained from the bishop of the 
diocese? 

CHAPLAIN 


Answer: The faculty, derived from 
the common law* whereby Ordinaries 
can grant to their subjects permission 
for the reading of single forbidden books 
in urgent cases, is enjoyed by the vicar 
general, who is recognized as a local 
Ordinary by the Code. Therefore, the 
vicar general can grant permission for 
the reading of forbidden books, within 
the restrictions of Canon 1402. 

The broader power given to local 
Ordinaries by the quinquennial facul- 
ties belongs to the vicar general, as 
well as to the bishop. Only if the con- 
trary were expressly stated in the 
faculty would the faculty be withheld 
from the viear general. In times past 
there was dispute as to the vicar gen- 
eral’s authority to use apostolic facul- 
ties granted to the bishop of the diocese. 
The common opinion was that he needed 
a special act of delegation to do so. 
The controversy was settled by the 
Holy Office, in a letter dated February 
21, 1888, which stated that the vicar 
general, because he is an Ordinary, is 
included in the conferring of faculties 
by the Holy See for the use of which 
the episcopal character is not neces- 
sary.° 


*Canon 1402. 

>The Diocesan Quinquennial Faculties 
Formula IV, by George Eagleton (Catholic 
University, Washington, 1948), p. 24. 





MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns — sewn with close 
stitch of best thread —all seams 
are finished—hems are generous 
in depth. 

















FASTENERS 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 


Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 


green and purple. 


V 
Fastener 


Detail 


Close-up of the heavy-duty 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- 
ability makes it the most 
popular fastener. 


> 
O) set 


Properly tapered from 
back to front and firmly 
stitched for clerical 
smartness. 





R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 
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With certain restrictions, the quin- 
quennial faculties allow the local Ordi- 
nary to grant habitual permission to 
his subjects for the reading of most 
classes of forbidden books, for a period 
of up to three years. However, a note 
appended to this faculty from the Holy 
Office declares that it is granted “to 
the bishops to be exercised by them 
personally; hence not to be delegated 
to anyone. . .’® 

Authority to permit the reading of 
forbidden books does not require the 
episcopal character. This is evident 
from the very nature of the authority, 
and from the fact that all Ordinaries 
are given this authority to a more 
limited degree by Canon 1402. Father 
Eagleton, in his dissertation, holds that 
this particular faculty is possessed by 
the vicar general. He argues that the 
qualifying words attached to the 
faculty by the Holy Office are intended 
only to prevent subdelegation of the 
faculty to other priests, and not to 
withhold it from the vicar general.* 

According to Canon 66, §2, the 
faculties granted to a residential bishop 
are enjoyed as well by his vicar general, 
unless the bishop received them because 
of some personal quality, or the con- 
trary was expressly stated in the grant- 
ing of the faculties. In the present in- 
stance, the faculty is given to the bish- 
ops “per se tpsos personaliter exer- 
cenda, seu nemini deleganda.” The 
addition of the words about not delegat- 
ing the faculty indicates that it is non- 
delegation which is the object of this 
restriction. If the purpose were to ex- 
clude the vicar general from using the 
faculty, the phrase concerning non- 
delegation would more logically be 
omitted. Therefore, there is solid rea- 
~ * See The Canon Law Digest, by T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934—_ ), 


II. p. 30. 
* Op. cit., p. 49. 
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son for asserting that the vicar general 
‘an use the faculty to grant this per- 
mission for prohibited books, within the 
limitations placed upon the faculty for 
the bishop himself. 


Removing Maniple 
during Sermon 
Question: We note a variety of cus- 
toms regarding the celebrant who 
preaches at his own Mass. Some, as- 
suming that the sermon is part of the 
Mass, mount the pulpit without remov- 
ing any vestments. Others see fit to 
remove the maniple, while still others 
remove the chasuble. Please discuss 
the correct procedure. 
SACERDOS 


Answer: It is not surprising to find 
yariations in this matter among the 
clergy, because there is variety of opin- 
ion among rubricians, to whom we look 
for guidance in such things. For ex- 
ample, Wapelhorst directs the celebrant 
to remove both chasuble and maniple 
at the bench, if he is going to speak 
from the pulpit. If the sermon is to be 
given from the altar, the same author 
would have the celebrant remove only 
the maniple.® 

The reason for rules or recommenda- 
tions of this nature is to be found in 
Callewaert’s explanation of the signifi- 
cance of the maniple. He writes that 
it is one of the insignia of major orders, 
and that from the eleventh century the 
giving of the maniple was part of the 
ordination rite for subdiaconate. Use 
of the maniple, he continues, is reserved 
for the holy sacrifice of the Mass, with 
a few exceptions made for ceremonies 
which have been taken, as it were, from 
the Mass. Examples are the gospel 
chanted for the blessing of the palms, 
~ * Compe ndium Sacrae Liturgiae, by Inno- 
centius Wapelhorst, O.F.M., revised by Aure- 


lius Bruegge, O.F.M. (Benziger, New York, 
1930), n. 155, p. 214, note 8. 
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Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212712—2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 

Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 

John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 

Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 

The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 

Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 

Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 

Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 
ST. LOUIS 

B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 

The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 

F.C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127/2—2129 Market St. 
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and the paschal proclamation (the 
Exsultet) sung at the Holy Saturday 
services.” 

Father J. O’Connell offers a thorough 
treatment of this question in his well- 
known work, The Celebration of 
Mass."° He writes that, despite the 
fact that many rubricians direct the 
celebrant to remove maniple or chasu- 
ble if he goes to the pulpit, there is no 
rubrie which requires this. He points 
out that, when a bishop preaches at his 
own Pontifical Mass, he does so clad in 
Mass vestments. Furthermore, the as- 
sistant priest is directed to retain his 
vestments, if he preaches in the bishop’s 
place. The author goes on to say that, 
from the standpoint of rubrics, there 
seems to be no reason why the celebrant 
should remove his chasuble and mani- 
ple “to perform an act which is part of 
the Liturgy.” However, he concedes 
that practical considerations, such as 
the narrowness of pulpit stairs, may 
make the removal advisable. 

Canon Mahoney sets down substan- 
tially the same opinion, saying that he 
could find no rubric or direction to the 
effect that the celebrant should remove 
his maniple or chasuble while preach- 
ing. He adds that one may follow the 
local custom.?! 

As the question of Sacerdos brings 
out, and as experience teaches us, we 
can hardly speak of a universal custom 
in this regard in the United States. 
Naturally, if there is any explicit dioc- 
esan legislation on the point in any 
territory, priests there should comply 
with the directions given by the Ordi- 
nary. Barring such explicit regulation, 
the priest is free to follow his own judg- 


* De Missalis Romani Liturgia, by C. Calle- 
waert (Beyaert, Bruges, 1937), n. 475, p. 75. 

” The Celebration of Mass, by J. O’Connell 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 601, note 67. 

“Questions and Answers: Precepts, by 
Canon E. J. Mahoney (Burns Oates, London, 
1949), qu. 710. 
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ment. For himself, the present writer 
does not remove these vestments while 
preaching because the rubrics do not 
require it and because the removal and 
replacement of the maniple and chasu- 
ble only take time that could better be 
given to the sermon. 


Biweekly Mass in Parish Convent 


Question: In our diocese we have 
the faculty to binate every sixteen days 
to renew the Sacred Species in a con- 
vent. However, the maximum time 
allowed by canon law is fourteen days 
(two weeks). How do we escape this 
dilemma? And how about the weekly 
Mass that must be said in any convent 
chapel? 

VICARIUS 

Answer: The weekly Mass to which 
Vicarus refers is required not only in 
convent chapels, but wherever the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved. There- 
fore, it is not the existence or possession 
of a chapel which requires weekly Mass 
in a convent, but reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, as a condition of 
which the law demands that Mass be 
offered there regularly once a week.'” 

Canon 1265, requiring the weekly 
Mass, does not directly prescribe re- 
newal of the Sacred Species. Canon 
1272 orders the hosts to be fresh and 
frequently renewed. Barring special 
circumstances, this renewal may law- 
fully take place at intervals of two 
weeks, although renewal at weekly in- 
tervals is the common practice. It 
would be well to make clear that we 
are speaking of changing the large or 
small Particle which is retained in the 
tabernacle from one week to the next, 
and not of the purification of ciboria. 

The Holy See, by permitting bination 
on weekdays in convents, is not only 
dispensing from the law which allows a 


~ Canon 1265, §1. 
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priest to celebrate Mass only once a 
day.1* It is also dispensing from the 
prescription of Canon 1265, §1, by 
which weekly Mass is required in a 
chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved. There is really no dilemma, 
therefore, because the legislator from 
whom the law on renovation of Hosts 
emanates is also the authority from 
whom the rescript for the diocese was 
obtained. 

For that diocese, consequently, in the 


~™ Canon 806, §1. 


conditions described, the provision of 
Canon 1265, §1, has been modified. 
The offering of a bination Mass in the 
convent chapel on a weekday once 
every two weeks (which is presumably 
what the indult provides for) leaves the 
renovation of Sacred Particles within 
the limits regarded as satisfying the 
rule of Canon 1272, that hosts should 
be fresh and frequently renewed. It is 
only weekday bination and the omission 
of Mass in the convent every other 
week which are being permitted by the 
indult. 
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.. . every teaching sister of every 
religious community in the world... 


TO HER PUPILS—she’s the authority on almost every 
subject—a confidante who respects a trust—“one of us” 
when the time is right—the “voice of conscience” call- 
ing aloud in the proper circumstances. 


TO HER PUPILS’ PARENTS—she’s the daytime custodian 
of their nighttime probiems—that remarkable person who 
can make Johnny pay attention and Susie do her arith- 
metic—a respected religious who has chosen freely to 
give her life to God and God’s children. 

TO HER PASTOR—she is the selfiess contributor of time 
and energy to a never-ending task—the comforting voice 
that answers, “We'll be glad to do it, Father”—an amaz- 
ing organizer, manager, and amateur economist. 

TO EVERY CATHOLIC—she is the VIP who must be thanked 
for maintaining—at minimum cost—the high teaching 
standards that make our schools successful—the vital 
component that makes Catholic education possible. 
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*Very Important Person 


Whether as friend . . . counsellor 
. +. instructor ... disciplinarian 
+++ or guide—her dedicated life 
inspires all. 


TO US-—she is the key person whose con- 
tinuing cooperation and interest in the 
MESSENGERS make these classroom weeklies 
ever more usable in training Catholic chil- 
dren to be good citizens for God and coun- 
try. To serve these VIP's is a privilege we 
esteem. We hope we may continue to do so 
next year, too, with—The YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER in the upper elementary grades 
—The JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER in the in- 
termediate grades—Our LITTLE MESSENGER 
in separate editions for grades 1, 2, and 3— 
The Confraternity Editions of the MESSENGERS 
—and—Treasure CuEst, the Catholic comic 
magazine, for all ages. 
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Caution against This Book! 

Unto THE GLory or Gop. The Life of 
Catholics in Czechoslovakia (Society 
of St. Adalbert—Czech Catholic 
Caritas, Prague, 1955). 

In the present Communist policy of 
peaceful coexistence, there is a decided 
effort to show to the free world that 
religious freedom prevails in Commu- 
nist countries. With this aim Com- 
munist Hungary recently distributed 
free copies of its propaganda magazine, 
Roemisch Katholische Rundschau Aus 
Ungarn. Now, out of Communist 
Czecho-Slovakia comes a specially pre- 
pared booklet entitled Unto the Glory 
of God. There are ninety-six pages of 
articles about the present religious life 
in Czecho-Slovakia and excerpts from 
addresses of the loyal bishops and 
“natriotic” priests. It is well illustrated 
with many photographs. 

Morie Picha, D.D., Bishop of Hradec 
Kralove, contributed the preface, and 
Jozef Carsky, Apostolic Administrator 
of Kosice, the epilogue to the book; 
Ambroz Lazik, D.D., Apostolic Admin- 
istrator or Trnava, wrote a lengthy arti- 
cle entitled “Disseminating the Teach- 
ing of Christ” (pp. 6-9). Eight of the 
“»atriotic” priests, most of them in high 
ecclesiastical ranks, describe different 
aspects of the “flourishing” religious life 
in Czecho-Slovakia. 

The articles and the excerpts are 
seemingly almost harmless. The glori- 
fication of the Communist regime is not 
especially conspicuous. The Commu- 
nist propaganda is subdued, which, of 
course, does not make it less dangerous. 

The analysis of at least one of the 


articles will help to evaluate the spirit 
of the booklet. 

Rev. Jan Mara, Central Director of 
the Czech Catholic Caritas, in his arti- 
cle, “Caritas—Effective Love of Our 
Fellow-men” (sic), states that Caritas 
in Bohemia has 115 homes and in Slo- 
vakia 13, generally operated by re- 
ligious sisters. Besides this, religious 
sisters are nurses in many state 
hospitals and health institutions. In 
1954 the government of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia appropriated forty million 
Czecho-Slovak crowns (about five and 
a half million dollars) for Caritas pur- 
poses. Some of the Caritas homes are 
partially or totally self-supporting 
through the work of inmates, according 
to the author of this article. 

In the words of Rev. Mara everything 
in the Catholic Caritas is in perfect or- 
der. But those who know the real situa- 
tion in Communist-dominated Czecho- 
Slovakia also know that Caritas homes, 
in many cases, are detention homes for 
the religious. Self-supporting Caritas 
homes are those institutions where in- 
terned monks and especially nuns are 
doing forced labor without any remu- 
neration, and the real name of these in- 
stitutions is foreced-labor camps. It is 
true that in some state hospitals reli- 
gious nurses are retained. But it is also 
true that this is because the Commu- 
nists do not have enough lay nurses to 
nursing _ sisters. 
Furthermore, the sisters in these hospi- 





replace all of the 


tals are very often mistreated and ex- 
posed to continual pressure to renounce 
their religious vocation. According to 


the Czecho-Slovak Communist con- 
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trolled press, the Catholic Caritas in its 
homes enjoys electricity, water, modern 
kitchen and workroom installations; 
provides for maintainance of its build- 
ings, for boarding, clothing, medical at- 
tention of inmates, for sick leaves of the 
priests in ministry and of parish house- 
keepers; takes care of  incurables, 
crippled and mentally deficient chil- 
dren, aged and infirm laymen, priests 
and religious. In the state budget for 
1954, nine and a half million crowns 
were appropriated for Caritas ends 
(Katolicke Noviny, Dec. 3, 1953). It 
is obvious that the Catholie Caritas 
could hardly have adequately coped 
with all its tasks even if 40 million 
crowns were appropriated. 

In the booklet, Unto the Glory of 
God, those facts that testify against 
Communism are omitted, while the facts 
dealing with the religious situation in 
Czecho-Slovakia are described in such 
a way as to present a false picture of 
the present status of the Church in the 
country. There is no mention of the 
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total suppression of the Greek Catholic 
(Uniate) Church; nothing about the 
complete suppression of monasteries and 
convents and internment of practically 
all religious; nothing about hundreds 
of imprisoned diocesan and religious 
priests and fourteen of nineteen bishops, 
and nothing about the suppression of 
Catholic schools, the religious press and 
societies and religious instruction in 
publie schools. 

There are sins of commission and 
omission. Authors of the articles in 
this booklet, as far as they acted freely, 
certainly committed serious sins of 
omission. 


Tu. J. Zusek, O.F.M., 8.T.D. 


Definition of the Church’s 
Teaching Role in Social Matters 


CatHotic SociaL Doctrine: THE 
CHURCH’s TEACHING ON THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF SocioLocy. By Rev. Daniel 
A. O'Connor, C.S.V., (Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1956), pp. 204 + xii. $3.00. 


The present work is one more wel- 
come addition to the growing list of 
outstanding encyclical-centered publi- 
‘ations of The Newman Press. 

The first half of the book is a singu- 
larly lucid explanation of the Church’s 
interest, sources and authority in deal- 
ing with social problems. In the au- 
thor’s development of the sources of 
Catholie social doctrine we find a clear 
explanation of how the remote sources 
(reason and revelation) are functionally 
related to the immediate sources (pri- 
vate teaching of scholars and the 
official teaching of the ecclesiastical 
magisterium). A description of the 
rarious documents in which the official 
teaching of the Church is to be found 
includes material on the pontifical docu- 
ments, documents of the Roman Con- 
gregations and the documents coming 
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from bishops or Episcopal Synods. Fr. 
O’Connor is of the opinion that no pope 
has ever used an encyclical in which to 
exercise his God-given charism of in- 
fallibility: 


In summary, we can say that the 
encyclicals do not have the value of 
infallible documents, but that never- 
theless, emanating from the divine 
teaching authority (Magisterium) of 
which the pope is the most qualified 
representative, they require interior 
and exterior, theoretical and practi- 
cal adhesion of the mind, inspired by 
supernatural motives (p. 59). 


The section on the interpretation and 
evolution of the social teaching of the 
Chureh highlights three limitations of 
the social doctrine of the Church: 1) 
The Church has neither competence nor 
jurisdiction in purely technical matters; 
as Pope Pius XI pointed out: “The 
Chureh has never proposed a definite 
technical system (in the sphere of 
social economics), since that is not her 
field.” 2) “The economic and social 
situations still present notable differ- 
ences in various parts of the world.” 
3) “We must not forget that social con- 
ditions are in continual evolution.” 
Two conclusions are readily drawn from 
these limitations: “Properly speaking, 
there is no social doctrine of the Church, 
but a spiritual doctrine which has its 
incidence in the temporal sphere,” and 
“Many of the faithful fall into the same 
error (of pretending to possess a for- 
mula of social progress that is univer- 
sally applicable) when they expect the 
Church to give an adequate response 
for all social problems.” 

The second half of the book covers 
more conventional material in that it 
presents a short history of Pope Pius 
XII and then competently summarizes 
—frequently in the original wording— 
the Pope’s teaching on the topics of 
Peace, The Individual, Marriage and 











New Books 





CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Frederick C. Copleston, S$.J.—In 
this new work, Father Copleston, author 
of the outstanding History of Philosophy, 
gives us a lucid analysis and criticism of 
two powerful modern currents of thought 
logical positivism and existentialism. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION, 


Selected Readings from The Life of the 
Spirit 

Arranged and edited by Mary Ellen 
Evans—A rich sampling of the best 
articles that have appeared in the dis- 
tinguished Life of the Spirit during the 
first ten years of its existence. 4.25 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE 
OF OUR LORD 


By J. Nouet, $.J.—NMeditations for 
each day of the year on Gospel truths 
adapted to the understanding and the 
heart. To meet the needs of the present 
generation the text has been thoroughly 
revised and condensed into one volume. 


$4.75 


ONE FRONT ACROSS THE 
WORLD 


By Douglas Hyde—The author of / 
Believed now tells of the invisible 
struggle which is being waged between 
Communism and Christianity for the soul 
of Asia. It is timely, well-written, and 
full of vivid facts and details of life in 
war-scarred Korea. The September se- 
lection of The Thomas More Book oa 


PRAYING OUR PRAYERS 
By H. P. C. Lyons, $.J.—Excellent 


meditations on the content of the Our 
Father, the Hail Mary, the Hail Holy 
Queen, and the Anima Christi. The 
author has skillfully woven much of the 
Gospel story into these meditations. The 
reader will find much in this book that 
will deepen his spirit of prayer and 
prompt him to self-examination. $1.50 


A LITTLE LEARNING 
By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—A useful 


handbook for college students dealing 
with the proper environment, philosophy, 
and technique of study, and laying down 
those principles that assure success in 
college work. 








Wherever good books are sold 
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the Family. In sketching the life of 
Pope Pius, Fr. O’Connor at times seems 
carried away by an unctuosity that 
leads him astray from his usual aca- 
demic precision and propriety: R 
when in silent adoration he (Papal 
Delegate Cardinal Pacelli) was trans- 
ported with his Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament along the smoothly flowing 
waters of the majestic Danube, he must 
have thought of the dangers that 
threatened the world and have prayed 
fervently for the peace that God alone 
ean give.” If, after reading the chapter 
“Pope Pius XII and Peace,” we asked 
such a key question as “Does Catholic 
social doctrine demand the establish- 
ment of a world government?” no clear 
answer would be evident. Does Cath- 
olic social doctrine maintain that inter- 
national peace cannot be assured until 
local affairs are handled by local 
government, national affairs by na- 
tional government, international affairs 
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by international government? Since 
this is such a basic question, it could be 
expected that one who had read an ex- 
planation of what the Church holds on 
world peace would be able to answer 
the question affirmatively, or nega- 
tively, or know that the question is be- 
yond the competence of the Church, 
or that perhaps nothing has been de- 
cided as yet. Instead the reader is left 
with the hapless predicament of reading 
whatever he can read into such quota- 
tions as the following concerning the 
establishment of a world government: 
“the restoration of the juridical consti- 
tution of nations”; “organization of the 
state and of states”; “the creation of 
international organizations which, while 
avoiding the lacunae and defects of the 
past, should be really capable of pre- 
serving peace”; “such a society (Pope 
Pius XII said) must have real and 
effective authority, without destroying 
the sovereignty of the member states.”’ 
These words cry for explanation since, 
according to the prevalent nationalistic 
concepts, if the individual nations really 
were subordinated to an international 
organization which had “real and effec- 
tive authority” and which avoided “the 
lacunae and defects of the past,” the 
“sovereignty of the member states” 
would be ipso facto destroyed. In giv- 
ing a competent summary of “Pope Pius 
XII on Marriage and the Family:” 
“But, as no encyclical has been devoted 
fundamentally to a discussion of family 
life, it would seem as though there might 
be place for a comprehensive encyclical 
on the subject of ‘The Christian 
Family.’ ” 

The reviewer found the title of the 
book misleading. ‘Catholic Social Doc- 
trine” would seem to indicate that the 
book would deal comprehensively with 
the content of the Church’s teaching on 


social problems. ‘The Church’s Teach- 
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ing on the Principles of Sociology,” as 
the sub-title has it, would seem to im- 
pose the impossible task upon the au- 
thor of presenting what the Chureh has 
taught concerning the academic founda- 
tions of that amorphous discipline and/ 
or science known as Sociology. But the 
author had very different and very defi- 
nite ideas as to the content of the 
book which the title does not indicate: 
he aptly states that the first half of the 
book “is intended to furnish a reliable 
guide for beginning the study of the 
social teaching of the Church”; the 
second half gives us the teaching of 
Pope Pius XII on three social problems. 
But one pope cannot be equated with 
“The Church,” nor papal statements on 
three problems identified with “Cath- 
olic Social Doctrine”; nor social ethies 
and social philosophy be confused with 
“Principles of Sociology.” What the 
author set out to do, he did well; on 
this basis the book is recommended. 
Whoever burdened the book with the 
over-ambitious title may have attracted 
a broader clientele, but only at the 
cost of a gross inaccuracy as to the 
content of an admirable work. 

Lucius F. Cervantes, 8.J., Pxu.D. 


Gillis—Sui Generis 


On Aumost EverytTHInc. By James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Dodd, Mead «& 
Company, New York, 1955), 177 pp. 
$3.00. 

The remarkable thing about Fr. Gillis 
is not that he wrote “on almost every- 
thing” in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of authorship. What is remark- 
able is that he so consistently wrote 
with a nearly faultless logic, a courage 
to stand against what today passes as 
desirable courses of action, and, above 
all, with eminent common sense. 

He persistently and calmly refuted 
the ideas that Catholics must believe 
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the United Nations is the hope of the 
future; that Senator McCarthy is a 
threat to Constitutional government; 
that to “keep up with times” one must 
become liberal in outlook, riding pell- 
mell “the wave of the future.” 

On the other hand, Fr. Gillis has 
always held steadfastly to che phil- 
osophia perrenis, the everlasting phi- 
losophy that has a place for patriotism, 
a theology, a set of fundamental truths 
not subject to either sociological whim 
or scholarly analysis, if by the latter is 
meant a dissection that destroys or ex- 
plains away. 

This fundamentalism brought Fr. 
Gillis under constant attack from fel- 
low Catholics who felt him too “con- 
servative,’ too old-fashioned. The 
truth of the matter: he is too radical 
for them in the true sense of that term, 
going to the roots of things, and this 
volume of his finest writings proves Fr. 
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Gillis is never far from the center of 
the problems about which he writes. 

He asserted quite shamelessly, for 
example, the classic —s uttered by 
Gladstone that the U. S. Federal Con- 
stitution is “the most peal seeon work 
to have been produced by the human 
intellect in modern times in its appli- 
cation to political affairs.” 

This kind of speaking shocked pro- 
foundly that segment of this genera- 
tion’s young Catholic thinkers which 
somehow has gotten the idea it is im- 
moral to be patriotic. ‘“Chauvinism” 
they call it. Instead of trust in repre- 
sentative government, they have shifted 
their belief to a rule by a kind of 
benevolent paternalism which they 
imagine is called for by Catholic social 
philosophy. That is why it is a shock 
for them to hear Fr. Gillis say, “It is 
also a great satisfaction to realize that 
this great American Republic goes on 
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peacefully and surely, regardless of who 
may happen to be the man at the head.” 

The liberal is addicted to Executive 
decisions. He just cannot remember 
that ours is a rule by the people. Fr. 
Gillis is the one to remind him. 

The able Paulist further angered 
those who distrust elected representa- 
tives in Congress by calling for every 
American’s co-operation with commit- 
tees investigating Communism. He 
quite clearly saw that the very worst 
features of such investigations do not 
nearly approach the evil of Commu- 
nism. That was an example of his com- 
mon sense. The opposite opinion is 
held by those for whom academics have 
become a substitute for action—any ac- 
tion, unless it be avant garde experi- 
mentation. 

Fr. Gillis, as we have said, made 
those unhappy who interpret the words 
of the Holy Father to mean that the 
United Nations is a sort of political 
incarnation of the search for brother- 
hood. Now the Pontiff has never said 
or implied this. In approving certain 
stated aims of the United Nations and 
its groups, he has merely repeated the 
truism that world charity and co-opera- 
tion for peace and improvement are a 
crying need. In pointing out certain 
discrepancies between the high-flown 
stated aims of the UN and its actions; 
in dissecting the obvious fallacies which 
one may legitimately think go to the 
essence of the UN (such as its amoral, 
God-ignoring philosophy), Fr. Gillis 
did not commit either religious or politi- 
cal heresy. But from reading some of 
his critics, you would think so, just as 
in reading some critics of the Bricker 
Amendment one might conclude that 
no “good” Catholic could support that 
proposal. Be assured, the Pope would 
be the last person to make such accu- 
sations. Fr. Gillis shows himself to be 
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a good enough philosopher and theolo- 
gian to realize that. 

The brilliance and clarity of the 
Paulist’s writings will become immedi- 
ately apparent to even some of those 
who might disagree with the brilliance 
of his thought. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion, however, that he possessed that 
rare gift of a philosophic intuition that 
in some persons is able to cut away the 
shell of opinion, subjectivism and just 
pure wishful thinking that encases so 
much current comment. Fr. Gillis 
probed to the heart of almost every 
matter he treated. We have seen times 
when we thought he was wrong, but 
what commentator can claim infalli- 
bility? We think we have never read 
him when he was not headed in the 
right direction. 

FRANK Morriss 


*“Moscow Is Not the Soviet” 


Moscow Was My ParisH. By Rev. 
Georges Bissonnette, A.A. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1956), pp. 273. $3.95. 

The main thing which I got from 
this book may be expressed in the 
words of the author: “. . . Moscow is 
not the Soviet Union and . . . what was 
true in the capital might be only half 
true five hundred miles away” (p. 73). 

Here is a book which you will en- 
joy. Fr. Bissonnette, an Assumptionist 
priest, was sent to Russia in January, 
1953, to be resident chaplain for Ameri- 
cans. stationed in Moscow. His 
parishioners were of every class, from 
ambassadors down to the lowliest serv- 
ant, and those from a cosmopolitan 
thirteen-nation group. 

The author’s was no ordinary parish 
assignment and the adroit accomplish- 
ment of his task was, to say the least, 
out of the ordinary. He was the first 
graduate, as the book jacket tells us, of 
Fordham’s Institute of Contemporary 
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Russian Affairs and is now at Co- 
lumbia University’s Russian Institute. 

During his two-year stay in Moscow, 
Fr. Bissonnette made two rather re- 
markable trips. The first led him and 
his party from Moscow to Kiev, roughly 
the distance from Denver to Chicago. 
As the reader goes down into the 
Ukraine with the author, he is struck 
by the complexity and contradictions 
of what we know as the U.S.S.R. These 
two qualities are found in the contrast 
between superior jet fighting planes and 
ox-carts, between the luxurious villas 
of the so-called “upper class” of Soviet 
society and the poverty of the masses. 
Side-by-side, in Moscow and in the 
farthest provinces, the technological ex- 
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cellence of 1955 and the barbarous 
primitiveness of a thousand years ago 
are joined together in striking contrast. 

And _ throughout this 
people and territory there is still a spark 
of the spirit of religion that but needs 
the oxygen of freedom to burst into a 
vast consuming flame. At least, such 
is the impression I received. 

What the author has to say about the 
“Orthodox” clergy (p. 58f. and 255f.) 
will be of great interest to all. His 
characterization and description of high 
Russian officials leads one to believe 
that such men are, at best, anomolies, if 
not victims of a strange schizophrenia, 
or could it be that they are unduly in- 
fluenced by that subtle one who goes 
around the world seeking whom he may 
devour? 

An example might be brought forth 
from the author’s account of his visit to 
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the Yugoslav Embassy, when Malen- 
kov, Bulganin, Molotov and Krushchev 
were present. After Fr. Bissonnette had 
talked with Kruschev for a few minutes 
and had congratulated him for signing 
a decree making it unlawful to perse- 
cute believers because of their faith (!), 
Krushchev raised his glass and said: “I 
have always been for freedom of con- 
To freedom of conscience!” 
It is this combination of opposite 
poles of temperament, of living condi- 
tions, and of the whole of Russian life 
that is so surprising and unintelligible 
for one of Western mentality. But, it 
is something that we all have to under- 
stand if we are to understand Russia. 
For the general reader and, more es- 
pecially, for the priest, this book is 

warmly recommended. 
Matacui J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
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Directing Young Religious 


SPIRITUALITY FOR POSTULATE, NOVITIATE, 
ScHOLASTICATE. By James F. McEl- 
hone, C.8.C. (Ave Maria Press), pp. 
196. $3.00. 

There is a recurrent temptation, 
probably in the direction of pride, for 
a reviewer to complain because an 
author has not done what the earnest 
author had never the slightest intention 
of doing. Fr. McElhone has not written 
a penetrating study of the painful 
problems that arise in the early stages 
of religious life. What Father has 
written—and he is admirably qualified 
for the task—is a book of inspirational 
and practical direction for young reli- 
gious. It is a sound and useful work. 

The volume might accurately be 
described in terms of three character- 
istics. 

First, and most strikingly, this work 
is a handbook, pure and simple. It is 
an unpretentious collection of rudimen- 
tary ascetical principles, of edifying 
quotations, of detailed examinations of 
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conscience, of pious exhortations, of 
plain, sincere spiritual colloquies. The 
thing cannot be read for what it is not, 
for it is not an essay. It is a handbook 
of direction for neophytes in religious 
life. Those concerned will profit by 
keeping these notes at hand and reading 
them attentively in small doses. 

A second characteristic of this volume 
is strong traditionalism. There is 
nothing new, startling or unusual here, 
for the reverend author deals with 
familiar principles and established pro- 
cedures in the accepted and consecrated 
terminology. There is no reference to 
current moods or strictly contemporary 
difficulties; in this sense the book is 
timeless, perhaps. 

Finally, Fr. McElhone’s work is 
marked by extreme simplicity. In view 
of the audience intended, the quality is 
emphatically desirable. Apart from 
transparent clarity, the writing pos- 
sesses no distinctive traits whatever. 
Paragraphs are short, sentences are 
short, the outline or catalogue method 
is used consistently. There is even a 
homely little tendency toward spirit- 
uality in a sort of anagram form which 
may attract the young and uncompli- 
cated. 

Writing of this sort, with its complete 
artlessness, its oppressive repetitious- 
ness and, in this instance, a mysterious 
and indiscriminate employment of quo- 
tation marks, will not appeal to mature 
readers. The author’s frequent de- 
scription of a certain spiritual group as 
the unitives made this reviewer feel 
comfortably that he belongs among the 
primitives. 

It is easy to be critical of a handbook. 
But handbooks are useful, as this one 
will surely be useful to many. 


Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Significant Pamphlet 


Your Cuiwp’s Reticious Liserty. By 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J. (Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, Saint 
Paul, Minn., 1956), pp. 64. 15¢. 

A few days ago my doorbell rang. 
Standing on the porch was a person 
charged with the responsibility of tak- 
ing up the school census. She wanted 
to know how many children of school 
age lived at my address. What she 
didn’t say, but what I knew, was that 
since my children attend a parochial 
school they would be included in the 
census when application was made for 
state funds, and excluded when those 
funds were distributed. It’s the sort of 
situation that puts one’s civic virtue to 
severe test, and represents just a part 
of the problem of achieving some sort 
of equitable solution to our public- 
parochial school difficulties in the 
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United States. That the problem exists 
has been known for some time; it is 
equally true that we have been 
struggling, to no avail, to solve it. 

Your Child’s Religious Liberty, a 
pamphlet by Fr. Virgil C. Blum, a pro- 
fessor of political science at Marquette 
University, offers an opportunity for 
all men of good will, whatever their 
religious beliefs, to obtain a reason- 
able and lucid view of the Catholic 
position on this perennial problem. 
Written in a simple style, it is designed 
principally to inform Catholic parents, 
so that they may themselves offer to 
others an intelligent exposition of our 
stand and the whys therefor. Some of 
the points the author discusses are com- 
mon to most of the writings on this 
question, but he deals at some length 
with a few very valuable ideas rather 
infrequently touched on elsewhere. 

Of note is his insistence that we 
should attend to the First Amendment 
of the Constitution in its totality, not 
merely to the section prohibiting the 
establishment of religion, but to the 
guarantee granted us therein for the 
free exercise of our religion. It appears 
to be a peculiarity of the writings of 
our opponents in this problem that this 
part of the amendment is studiously ig- 
nored, yet is as much a part of the 
Constitution as is the other section. 


Unusual, too, is the author’s stress- 
ing of the judicial doctrine that consti- 
tutional’ rights are personal, a point 
seldom brought out with sufficient clar- 
ity and emphasis by writers on either 
side of the question. 

Perhaps of the greatest practical im- 
portance, though, is yet another rela- 
tively unusual point: the stress which 
the author places on the fact that the 
agency by which the law is adminis- 
tered is not free to interpret the law in 
its own favor. Because the state uses 
a public school board to execute a law, 
it cannot thereby be fairly assumed 
that the school board may limit the 
application of welfare benefits con- 
ferred by that law only to the student 
personnel of the public schools. 

While these points cited are, in the 
mind of this reviewer, of high signifi- 
cance, they do not by any means con- 
stitute the only valuable ideas dealt 
with in the pamphlet. This little work 
deserves the serious study of P.T.A. 
groups, of any Catholic who desires to 
be informed of the Catholic view on the 
school problem—in fact, of anyone who 
sincerely desires to understand our view. 

Seldom in so brief a span has this 
highly controversial issue been so ade- 
quately treated. 


Joun J. O’Brien, Pu.D. 
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Reviews in Briefer Scope 


THe THREE-DIMENSIONAL Man. By 
A. M. Sullivan (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York, 1956), 297 pp. 
$4.00. 


“A master of fresh, stimulating meta- 
phor!” That is the overriding impres- 
sion of the author of this book. This 
mastery of vigorous metaphor, the hall- 
mark of the poetic eye which penetrates 
surface crudity and sees the creative 
hand of God, is most fitting in Mr. 
Sullivan; his thesis is the primacy of 
spiritual and non-material values in an 
age which seems to judge all things ex- 
clusively by their dollar value. This 
idea is not new; but the author’s corol- 
lary—the sympathetic and mutual real- 
ization by today’s educator and busi- 
nessman that only a dominantly aes- 
thetic gauge on the values of life can 
give twentieth-century man a sense of 
purpose, mastery and direction in the 
presence of the monster he has created, 
an age with a mechanical brain and a 
nuclear knock-out punch—is new. Like- 
wise new is Mr. Sullivan’s terminology 
and the association of ideas he feels are 
clearly implied in his key concept, The 
Three-Dimensional Man. Man, as long 
as he is conscious that he has come from 
the creative hand of the Omnipotent 
God and is destined to return to that 
Divine Bosom, like a homing pigeon to 
its nest, can and should be concerned 
with this world and his relation to it. 

This truth, flowing from man’s nature 
as a social being with the rights and 
duties therein implied, leads the author 
to his provocative treatment of various 
aspects of the life of the human person, 
in himself and in relation to society. 
The excellent chapter, “Man and His 
Meanings,” probes thoughtfully and 
wittily into the profound mystery of 
thought communication among rational 
beings. In “Man and His Books” our 


attention is forcefully directed to man’s 
universal desire to leave a record of his 
existence. Is not this a strong natural 
argument for humankind’s desire for 
some kind of immortality? (N.B. In 
discussing books, Mr. Sullivan made ¢ 
pertinent observation about us drudges 
who review books when he reminded 
us that we should discuss the book, not 
our pet ideas, merely using the book as 
a springboard. He may have hit on the 
besetting sin of book reviewers.) 

Lest he feel that his book has gotten 
into the hands of a member of a claque 
(extravagant praise from a priest re- 
viewer for any book which strongly sup- 
ports Judaeo-Christian dualism), this 
reader must confess to a sense of helter- 
skelter jumble of ideas at times. Mr. 
Sullivan tells us in his introduction: 
“T felt that I was talking rather than 
writing, and my zeal was more that of 
an evangelist than of a rationalist.” 
That pouring out of ideas, passionately 
felt, may account for the recurring jar 
to one’s sense of logic. But the things 
the author is saying are so interesting 
that a reader will not stop to check and 
see whether Mr. Sullivan should be dis- 
cussing a particular point at a particu- 
lar time. 

This is an urbane book which makes 
a convincing defense of the “humanities 
against the encroachment of the special- 
ist in the sciences . . .” The author 
tells us that he is an expert on nothing; 
but this book reflects an extremely well- 
read person who knows how signifi- 
cantly to relate the things he knows; 
and that is almost a definition of a 
wise man. He pleads guilty to becom- 
ing, at times, the special pleader for the 
men of industry and trade. This is 
true and, further, it is unconvincing, at 
least to this reviewer. 

The judgment? Every thoughtful 
person should read this book. 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC DOGMA. 
By Dr. Ludwig Ott, translated by 
Patrick Lynch, Ph.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). xvi & 
519 pp. $7.50. 


It is no slight task to present the en- 
tire substance of Catholic doctrine, with 
remarkable completeness, within the 
covers of one volume. But this appar- 
ent tour de force has been achieved in 
this work by a well-known German 
theologian. No phase of Dogma has 
been overlooked. Its pattern follows 
a classical outline: the Unity and 
Trinity of God—God the Creator—God 
the Redeemer—God the Sanctifier— 
God the Consummator. 

It contains a wealth of solid erudi- 
tion, and one has a sense of having re- 
ceived, within a brief spatial ambit, a 
thorough conspectus of the various 
matters treated. In general, the tracts 
seem to include quite recent doctrinal 
developments, although this aspect is 
not perfectly even with regard to papal 
pronouncements. 

Dr. Ott does not fail to give the 
Scriptural and Patristic bases, and his 
speculative examination—while _ less 
accentuated than the positive establish- 
ment—is not neglected. The _ biblio- 
graphical references are quite ample, 
and the indices are carefully done. 

Although the book follows the custo- 
mary manual form, it would not serve, 
of course, as a seminary course in 
Dogma. It is, however, a most service- 
able brevior synopsis, and is especially 
of value to priests who want to review 
the main lines of Dogma in an agree- 
able manner, and is a handy vademe- 
cum for preachers and writers. Emi- 
nently worth having. 

Aran M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
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of the Holy Spirit. By Walter Farrell, 
O.P., and Dominic Hughes, O.P. Pleas- 
antly written in the familiar style of 
the late Fr. Farrell, this is intended for 
“serious non-professional readers.” It 
is a welcome addition to a not-too- 
extensive literature on the nature and 
function of the Gifts in the spiritual life. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 211 pp., 
$3.25. 





Inward Peace. By Raoul Plus, 8.J. 
A translation of La Paix Intérieure. A 
method to interior serenity of soul, with 
emphasis on threats to peace, and the 
relation of the theological virtues to 





peace. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 131 pp., $3.00. 
Marriage and Family Life. By Ed- 


ward W. O’Rourke. This book covers 
a wide area, e.g., conjugal love—super- 
natural love—sex instructions for chil- 
dren—choice of a spouse—adjusting to 
married life—birth control. Broken up 
into short paragraphs and outlines, it 
would be helpful as a good summary of 
the matter covered. The .Newman 
Foundation, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, IIl., 245 pp., $3.00. 








Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Convention—The Catholic Theological 
Society of America. This is the report 
on the 1955 meeting and the papers are 
up to their usual standard of interest, 
timeliness and excellence. Topics: 
The Concept of Biblical Theology—The 
Theology of Venial Sin—FKastern 
Orthodox Theology—Principles — of 
Extra-Sacramental Justification— 
Problems of Professional Secreey—The 
Nature of the Infused Moral Virtues 
Theology and Higher Education—The 
Problem of Penal Law. Rev. James E. 
Rea, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodic, 


Yonkers, N. Y., 336 pp., $3.00. 
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De Spe et Caritate. An up-to-date 
treatment of two theological virtues, 
with valuable footnote references. 
Another section of this author’s careful 
commentaries on the Summa Theo- 
logica. By Peter Lumbreras, O.P. 
Angelicum, Rome, 256 pp. 

Les Prophétes et le Culte a Partir de 
VExil. A volume of the famed Biblio- 
théque de Théologie. A scholarly ex- 
cursion into a thorny question of Old 
Testament theology: What precisely 
was the role of the prophets (after the 
Exile) in the preparation for the com- 
ing of the Messias? By Th. Chary, 
Desclée, N. Y., 314 pp. $4.00. 

John Duns Scotus—A Teacher for 
Our Times. An introduction to the 
mind of the Subtle Doctor, about whom 
too little has been made available to 
non-specialists. Not as difficult to read 
as might be supposed. A clear explana- 
tion of many of the leading thoughts of 
this Marian Doctor. By Beraud de 
Saint-Maurice, lucidly translated by 
Columban Duffy, O.F.M. St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., 347 pp. 


Mary—in History, in Faith and in 
Devotion. Doctrinal and devotional 
on a_never-to-be-exhausted subject. 
Wide-ranging, it makes no pretense to 
be erudite. A useful addition to Mari- 
ology, with good material for sermons. 
By Rev. Anselm Burke, O. Carm. 
Scapular Press, N. Y., 262 pp., $3.50. 


A Book of Spiritual Instruction. A 
new edition of some of the classic writ- 
ings of the Abbot Blosius, a remarkable 
sixteenth-century figure. It has sim- 
plicity and unction. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 143 pp., $2.75. 

Works of Saint Bonaventure—l. 
This is the second edition of a transla- 
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Burn Rubbish Safely... 
“Yard Boy’ r 
ourpoor INCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces 
to fine ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc., even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 

Lights at top, burns 
downward. Construc- 
ted of cast iron and 
heavy gauge iron sheets 
completely coated with 
fire and weather resist- 
ant Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


Endorsed by institutions 
and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 





PRICES, f.0.b. New York 
No. 6—6, bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 
No. 3—3, bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. Fiske “weras nc 


115 Pennsylvania Ave., Dept. 9, Paterson 3, N. J. 





ESTABLISHED 1858 








tion of the Seraphie Doctor’s De Reduc- 
tione Artium ad Theologiam by Sr. 
Emma T. Healy. It includes a knowl- 
edgeable commentary. A splendid in- 
troduction to the mind of the Francis- 
can opposite number of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 158 
pp. 





The Right of Nations to Expand by 
Conquest. A research study on a theme 
of contemporary interest, with particu- 
lar attention to conquest “because of 
necessity.” Of considerable interest to 
moralists and students of international 
law. Solid. By Rev. Raymond De 
Martini, O.F.M. Catholic University 
of America Press, Wash., D. C., 174 pp. 

That They May Know Thee. Se- 
lected writings of Archbishop Cushing 
on the general subject of vocation—its 
meaning—the religious vocation—voca- 
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tion to the priesthood, the brotherhood, 
the sisterhood. Brief, these chapters 
earry Archbishop’s familiar verve. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
217 pp., $3.00. 


The Poet’s Rosary. An unusual and 
lovely anthology of some 175 poems by 
modern writers. It relates the poems 
to each of the 15 mysteries in turn. 
Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind., 
195 pp. 


Christian Asceticism and Modern 
Man. A collection of sixteen essays, 
by various specialists (mostly well 
known and French) on an important 
and little-treated question: the role of 
traditional Christian self-denial in our 
times. It is provocative, documented 
and comprehensive, with emphasis on 
the psychological aspects of asceticism. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 262 pp., 
$6.00. 


The Gospel Priesthood. Pointed ob- 
servations on the spirituality of the 
priesthood. Good for meditation. All 
fourteen chapters originally appeared 
in Emmanuel. By Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B. Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 114 pp., 
$2.50. 


The Life of Little Saint Placid. This 
sparkles. It’s different: simple line 
drawings by a real artist, Mother Gene- 
viéve Gallois, O.S.B., with a powerful 
point worked into the few lines of text 
accompanying the illustrations. Called 
“an exquisite picture treatise on 
prayer,” the works of this French sister 
have been compared to Goya—Diirer. 
A superb gift for any religious. Pan- 
theon Books, N. Y., $1.75. 
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THE ENTIRE _ —the first and ONLY 
CATHOLIC WORLD ee ek 
has been waiting for . English language which covers, 


this new complete : 
CATHOLIC perms completely and exhaustively, 


BIBLICAL eh BOTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ENGI” OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 





Search where you will, you cannot find anywhere in the English language a complete and 
Catholic encyclopedia of the Bible. This gaping void has now been closed with the publi- 
cation of the Catnouic BrpiicaL ENcycLopeptiA, a work which, in its preliminary stages, was 
characterized by the late Secretary of the Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies, James 
M. Vosté, O.P., as “answer to the real need of the Church in America as well as in England 
and Ireland.” 

The Catuoiic Bisuicat ENncyciopepta is not merely a dictionary, not. merely a com- 
mentary. It is far more than these: it is an encyclopedia in the strictest and fullest sense of 
that word. 

It would be unfortunate to assume that the Catuoric BipuicaL ENCYCLOPEDIA was in- 
tended for the Scripture specialist only. For whom was this work prepared? For the priest 
in the manifold duties of his calling and for the educated laity; for the student and the pro- 
fessor of Scripture, Dogmatic, Moral and Ascetical Theology, for the student and professor of 
Philosophy, Science, History, Government. 

“The authors have indeed attained their goal. The clear, lucid text, the con- 
venient format and pleasing type, the richness of material offered in dogma and 
ethics, history, geography and topography, archaeology and linguistics, as well as a 
study of every proper name: all this can hardly be surpassed within the limits of 
the authors’ objective.’”—VeErRyY Rev. AtHanastus B. Mituer, O.S8.B., Secretary of the 
Pontifical Commission on Biblical Studies 
Authors: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, 8.T.D., S. Ser.L., one of the two Consultors of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission from the United States, formerly Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New York, presently 
Pastor of St. Barbara’s Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., co-author, with Msgr. Steinmueller, of A Com- 
panion to the New Testament and A Companion to the Old Testament; Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and History, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. 


“The best guide in English to an understanding of the official Roman Catholic 


position on Biblical problems and of the Roman Catholic contributions to the study 
of the Bible.”’—Pror. R. H. Preirrer, //arvard University 


1896 pages (7146"” x 1014”) 





Regular Buckram Edition: $20.00 
Buckram with thumb index 22.00 
Skiver Leather Binding with thumb index 30.00 
Two-Volume Edition 25.00 
... with thumb index 28.00 
Separate (Old or New Testament) Edition 12.50 
... with thumb index 14.00 











JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 Park Place, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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WILL & BAUMER 





GAS | 
CANDLE LIGHTER 


Here’s the first new improvement in candle : 
lighting technique in over 2,000 years! 


Instead of a waxed taper, Will & Baumer’s 
new Gas Candle Lighter uses propane gas to 
light the wick. The flaming jet—adjustable to a 
length of three inches—instantly ignites the 
sandle. Gone is the fumbling and uncertainty ; 

often associated with lighting high altar candles. ; 
Even. if wicks are hidden from view, bent or { 
broken, the high heat intensity of the gas causes t 
immediate combustion. 4 





















This unique new gas lighter is completely safe in 
trained hands. Several built-in safety Rehan make 
this new gas type lighter far safer than old style 
lighters. Normal precaution is all that is necessary. 


Wall holder equipped with lock and key prevents the ; 
curious and unauthorized from tampering with the 
lighter. 


Lighter is furnished complete with disposable gas 
cylinder, holder and three replacement cylinders. Each 
cylinder holds enough fuel for approximately 15 hours 
of burning time. 


For further information, see your Will & Baumer 
representatives, or write direct. 







The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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CHURCH CANDLES 





